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Lectures. 
[HE ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
LECTURES BEFORE EASTER, 1916. 

AT THREE O'CLOCK AFTERNOON. 
NINETIETH COURSE (ADAPTED TO A JUVENILE AUDITORY 
Illustrated.) 

CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 

Prof. H. TURNER, F.B.8. —cognes, of SIX LECTURES = 

.Winkbese MESSAGES FROM THE STARS.’ 


(TUESDAY), yy 30 (THURSDAY). ,- Ss 1 ISATURDAY), 
7 | ee AY), January 6 (THURSDAY), January 8 


(SATUR 
COURSES e LECTURES. 

Prof. C. 8. SHERRINGTON, M.D. F.R.S. . Fullerian Professor o' 
Physiol ret —SIX LEC TURES on (1, 2, 3) ‘THE PHYSI tery 

OF AN IR AND FEAR’ 5. 6) ‘NERVE TONE AND POS8- 
TURE.’ On TUESDAYs, ‘Sloamen 18, 25, February 1, 8, 15, 22. 

EDWARD J. RUSSELL, D.Sc.—TWO LECTURES on ‘FERTILI- 
ZATION OF SOIL.’ On TUESDAYS, February 29, March 7. 

HUR KEITA, M.D. F.R.S.—TWO LECTURES on 
‘gBAT POWER M AS A FACTOR IN TRE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN RACES. On TUESDAYS, March 14, 21. 

Prof. F. KEE , F.R.S.-THREE LECTURES on _ 
abwincvErens "On TUESDAYS, March 28, April 4. 

Prof. W BONE, F.R.S.—THREE LECTURES on  ORIEAEA 
TION OF ENERGY FROM COAL.’ On THURSDAYS, ieee 
27, February 3. 

NK WATSON DYSON, F.R.8., the Astronomer Royal.— 
THREE LECTURES on ‘MEASUREMENT OF THE BRIGHT- 
NESS OF STARS.’ On THURSDAYS, February 10, 17, 24. 

Prof. L. W. KING, Litt.D.-TWO LECTURES on ‘RECENT 
=. IN MESOPOTAMIA.’ On THURSDAYS, 

arch 2, 9. 

f. RY_E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S.-TWO LECTURES of 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY IN ‘WAR.’ On THURSDAYS, 


—¥ 16, 

H. D.Mus.-THREE |.ECTURES on , ENG- 
List svat IN ine "TUDOR PERIOD.’ (wie Musical Illustra: 
— m9 THURSDAYS, March 30, April 6, 

nO LMES, M.A.—TWO Plan mated on Ks eames AND 
MICHELANGELO.’ On SATURDAYS, January 22 
Sir SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt.—TWO LECTURES on RR SHAKE- 
SPEARE TERCENTENARY.’ On SATURDAYS, February 5, 12. 
Hon. JOHN W. FORTESCUF, M.V.0.—THREE LECTURES F 
EMINENT GENERALS OF He Last GREAT WAR.’ On 
SATURDAYS, February 19, 26, M 
J.J. pF ROMBON, OMI ol R.S., Professor of Natural 
Philose Rage —SIX LECTURES on ‘RADIATION FROM 
OrOM aD aie STRONS.’ On SATURDAYS, March 11, 18, 25, 
April 1, 8, 15. 


Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures, oe 
Quineas. Subscription to a Single Course of Lectures, One Guin 
Half-a-Guinea. Tickets issued Daily at the Office of the Institution, 
or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 

DAY EVENING ppnrines will BEGIN on JANU- 
ae r JAMES DKWAR will give a 


. 
WLER, W. WILFRID WARD, Prof. Sir J. J. THOM 
SON, 0.M., and other Gentlemen. 
Members are entitled to attend : 
All Lectures delivered in the Institution. 
Friday mventog Me oie and Discourses. 
Libraries and K g Rooms. 
Their Families are Sooluned to the Lectures at a reduced charge 
Persons desirous of becoming Members can obtain a — and 
further se at the office of the Institution, 21, Albemarle 
Street, 








Situations Vacant. 
(JOUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 


HANLEY MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

NTED, for JANUARY 17, 1916, a PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 
MASTER for MATHEMATICA, whose whole time will be = to 
the subject. ne who is ineligible for the Colours, who 
— sf tpertence. a and is able to prepare Boys for Open Scholar- 
8 5 

Goce aon salary 1502, to 1752. per annum ie to experience, 
rising to 2001., with extra payment for Fveving w 

Forms of application, which —_ bene} not later than 
DECEMBER 27, 1915, will be forwarded on receipt of stamped 


sed fool 
re os Ww enelps FREEMAN, Director of Education. 
Town Hall, Hanley. Stoke-on-Trent. 


Ory AND COUNTY BOROUGH OF BELFAST 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
The Library and Technical {Instruction Committee invite I ica- 
Hose for the ition of ASSISTANT AKT TEACHER the 
DESIGN SECTION of the SC on OF AKT, MUNICIPAL 
by INSTITUTE, BEL: ra 
a per annum. 


Commencing salary 1201. per ann 
om — a She Fae oe Pied cond aged Bs a= ae sitet 
lorms of application, ma; obtain lyin 
= ly or a Teeter, at the Yomee of the Municipal Teckel 
nstitute, 


Belfa: 
tr - the rovided for the purpose, must 
ged with THE xetinG vide PRINCIPAL not later than 
12 (noon) on TUESDAY, January 4, 1916. 
Applications should accompa: aaa by copies of three recent 
testimonials (original testioneetiale's must ues be sent). 
Canvassing will be held to disqualify a candidate. 











N4taAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
PIETERMARITZBURG. 


HISTORY LECTURER WANTED. 


The Council of the Natal University College 
invite applications for the post of HISTORY 
LECTURER. 

Candidates (either sex) must have taken a good 
Degree in History. 

Commencing salary, as fixed by Union Govern- 
ment regulations : Men, 3007. ; Women, 2501. 

Further details as to the post may be obtained 
upon application to Tuk HicH CoMMISSIONER FOR 
THE Union oF Soutn Arnica, 32, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8. W. 

The successful applicant will be expected to 
take up duty not later than Easter, 1916. 

Applications, with testimonials (the latter duly 
certified, if copies), to be sent to THE REGISTRAR, 
Natal University College, P.O. Box 375, Pieter- 
maritzburg, Natal. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY AND DIRECTOR 


F EDUCATIO 
anPoinecton are ae... for the apo! ae of SECRETARY 
Bis ee oe ATION for the COUNTY BURUUGH 


by Bn iar 5001. perannum. Applications from candidates 
over the age of 55 years will not be considered. Particulars of duties 
and form of application will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. 

Applications, sealed, and me agg ‘Appointment of Secretary and 
Director,” together with copies of three recent ered ia should 
reach the undersigned not later on first post on JANUARY 6, 1916. 

Canvassing Members of cation Committee or the Town 
Council, either directly or indirectly, w: will be Coenen a disqualification. 

J. 8. CALV i Secretary. 
Offices, Middlesbrough, Di b 6. 191 


Ra 7 








OYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, COLCHESTER 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the School will fall VACANT at 
the end of Summer Term. — ications, accompanied by not 
more than four testimonials (which should he of recent date), are 
invited, to be sent in to the Clerk to the Governors, ‘Town Hall, 
Colchester, not later than JANUARY 3i, 1916. The Head Master 
must be a Graduate ofa Univesity in the United Kipvgdom, or possess 
equivalent qualification. Candidates, if they so desire, may append 
the names and addresses of three Gentlemen other than the writers 
of the testimonials) to whom reference may be made. 

Further parti culars can be obtained on application to 

WANKLYN (Town Clerk), Clerk to > Governors. 
Town Hall, Colchester, December, 1915. 








QouNnty BOROUGH OF READING. 


eg LIBRARIES. 
Applications are invited 1 ted qualified persons, for the 
appointment of FEMALK ‘ssorsta Commencing salary 751. Kon 
annum. The possession of any © Oestificates: of the Li —— —— on 








will be a spe 
handwriting, stating sge and all ‘ualideatfoos, ether with cman 
of three recent testimonials, to be se the undersigned without 


elay.  @REENHOUGH, Chief Librarian. 
Central Library, Reading, December 15, 1915. 





UBLISHER’S MANAGER. — An old-estab- 
lished Publishing House requires a MANAGER, over military 
who has thorough knowl of Authors’ iy oe and general 

Pablishing Office 'routine. 4 ly by letter, stating experience, 
aud salary desired, to Box + een Press, 11, team’s Build 
ings, Chancery Lane, London, E 








Situations Wanted. 
O PUBLISHERS.—Graduate, with thirteen 


— Educational and Administrative ‘experience, knowledge 
of rap; ne eu connexion, desires good POST as 
oe or NAGER. lling to travel part time. Prepared to 
uire share 4 business. Attested, later Group; salary not required 
. le on service.— Box 2132, acne Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E C 


RAWING and PAINTING.—Miss LILIAN 

ry requires VISITING POST in Boys’ or Girls’ 

dop near. Excellent testimonials. Experienced in 

teaching. Exhibiter in London, Paris, and Berlin.—54, Chepstow 
Villas, Bayswater, W. 


XPERIENCED ART MISTRESS desires 
VISITING POST in School, London or near. Five years’ 
School reference. Excellent ps testimonials. Regular Exhibitor 
in —— Loudon Exhibitions.—Box 2129, Atheneum Press, 11, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C 











Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £1 10s. 6d. Entered at 
the New York Post Office as Second Class 
matter. 








NOTICE. 

SATURDAY NEXT being CHRISTMAS 
DAY, THE ATHENZUM will be pub- 
lished on WEDNESDAY Morning at 
8.30 o’clock.—Advertisements should be at 
the Office not later than 10 o'clock on 
TUESDAY Morning. 


Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are ks to 

consider and place M88. for early publication. Literary work of 

all ‘kinds dealt with by experts who place Auth ors’ sateen first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 and 6, Clement’s Inn, W 


Sales by Auction. 
Modern Etchings and Lithographs. 
MP rn sei SOTHEBY, WILKINSON é HODGE 


= SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 1 
Street, Strand. W.C.,on MUNDAY. December 20. at 1 cicleck precisely, 
MODERN ETCHINGS and LITHOGRAPHS, comprising 
pare by J. M. Whistler, from the COLLECTION of the laté 
HOMAS WAY ; ETCHINGS and LITHOGRAPHS, the rty of 
Dr. TAIT, of 48, ee ury Park, London, N.; also a COLL cri ON 
of MUDERN ETCHINGS, the Broperty Gta LADY’ (eold on bahalf 
of the oy +4 8 Werk tor Women F ~y hed. I ook ; 
ewed. ogues may justrat copies, con- 
taining 3 Plates, price 1s. each. ’ 

















Books and Manuscripts. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will — i? by AUCTION, ny their House, No. 13, Wellin; 
Street, Stracd, W.C., ON ‘3 


o Property ¢ ot 
BOOKS a THE FINE ARTS, th a. ty of Sug ache 
LITCHFIELD. cisisstuLiegee 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books, Manuscripts, and Autograph Letters. 


MESSEBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will 5 bd Avoens "at Pes a me. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand ESDA 

La. , atl ve cee preceely VAL LOABLE 


and Followin 
Bidet Te Books. ‘MANUSCRIPT, 


pont riehiy ‘tluminated, H 


from the Collections of the Kev. F Printed 
Books. from the Collections of 7. W. GREENS ita 
BRIGHT. Chalet Magali, Caner, &o.; Books and *-> jh “Manu: 
oie Stevenson and W. &. ory , See of 
RLES “BAkT ER, Esq.— Manuscr ny of GG ing to Georke 
Earl Macartney 557-2 1806, i Property ry WaCAiTeEy, 
papers of a lee : 6, the es h a RA C. A. SAND FORD. 
), Soro andel’s ~ AA 5 
BERNARD SGRANVIL ees 


met age li Catalogues may be had. 
QTEVENS'S AUCTION ROOMS. 


Established 1760. 
TUESDAY next, December 21, at 1 o'clock, 

CURIOSITIES, including English and Continental Chima; old 
Watches and Clocks; a quantity of Oriental China, Bronzes, 
Ivories, &c. (mostly without reserve)—old Japanese Uolour Prints 
—a small Collection of Chinese Kak ld GI variety 
of Ancient and Modern Weapons—unique Collection of Savage 
Charms, &c., from Benin City and other Localities—interesting 
Books from Burmese Temples—a set of Three Brown Bears, &c. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above 


a Fropesty ay ty Aborsos. at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, Lond 


On view day sens and i 








of Sale. Catal on hi 











Catalogues. 
BoKS FOR XMAS AND NEW YEAR. 


A NEW CATALOGUE 
Of our large Stock of Books will be sent post free on request. 


A. & F. DENNY, 
147, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


M AGG S5§ BR O &, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London ” 
Telephone: ‘Gerrard 4664.” 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—NOTICE IS 

, ident and Council will pro- 
} must "be Artiste of 
Ts ieceeh pA ble ym of professional 
emy Se easier Wend soust be Billed in 
and Ane | cates ot Ate, icons 8, 1916. si 








Cype-Wiriting, Kr. 
AUTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, PLAYS, LEC. 


SAY and TYPE-WRITING of ev descri ——— 
} yes a undertaken.—Box 21 Atheneum 


and 
11, ip Buildings, Chancery Lane, paw ty E. 





AUTHORS MSS., NOVELS, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS, 


TYPE-WRITTEN WITH COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 


STORIES, 


References to well-known Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucxs. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
TYPE- -WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 


i Coll bri intesmedioe Arts, h London). 
Fa gy ho 8h nest sed ohio A. M. M.A., 
Lewish vy hy ames CAMBRIDGE TYPE: 
FICE—Tele 


Lin Tfineard’s 
WRITING OF. 





= _MSS. ond 2YPs -WRITING of 


A“ Short- 

rov! Phed, Meetin woo ns reported.— 

Peru AN ‘TYPING OFFICE, 27, a Lane. Tel. 
nt 1863. 











Probident Institutions. 
NATIONAL BOOK ane PROVIDENT 


(Registered under the onan amine ete and approved 
under the National Insurance Act.) 
President—-WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 

Founded ym - eter be ne ot set pee on gee among 

FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Life Membership, 52. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 
R. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9, Walbrook, E.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed £39,000. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 

The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President 

Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 

THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lev. 
OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City 
of London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
Pensions and Temporary Assis ire to principals ‘and 

as enters of _ 
MEMBE! IP.— Man man throughout ti the United 
whether Publ isher, Wholesaler, ployer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this ‘institution and 
enjoy its benefi pen payment of Five Shillings annual 

Guineas for ite, " peovl that he or she is en; in the | sale of of 
yy Members who thus contribute secure priority 
n the event of their needing aid from the Inst tution. 

*CPENSIONS.—The Anouitants now CC ~ Seventy, the Men 


251. and the Women 201. per annum eac 
Tne. ™ Victoria Pension Fund.” commem( uoting the great 
advan the News Trade enjoyed under the vale Her late 


s een Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 
ewsve 
The ‘ “Francis F Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251. 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the iste ey 
Francis, who ry on cans 1882, and was for more ee ff 
Publisher of the 4 He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole riod Ss ca tation for the repeal Se the 
various then existing “ wledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch sapporter of f this Institution. 

Th orace 1 Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. Sa employés of that firm have primary 


righ of election to its 
**Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides oe. per annum for 
One Ley Be in pereeees and grateful memory of Mr Herbert Lloyd, 


whe died na May 
pal features of wd Bates gonpuing election to ail 
ma that Candidate shall have bee: a) 4 >. of 
the Institution for not less cry ten years preceding application ; 
(2) not less than sixty years of age; (3) engaged in the sale of New 
eine at least ten years 


vof the Tastitat relief ’ atte N in caser o an, not only 





8 4 of the their servants 
ho may be Memb sof the Institu. 
tons and, su relief is ded in d 








cas te : 
with the oben and A of each case 
w. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








OOM OF THE KAISER, foretold in Monk 


Johannes startling three-hundred-year prophecy. 8-page 
pa. oe post free, 6 copies 1s. 1d. ; es For distribu- 
on purposes, 80 copies 5s 8d.; 100 copies 8s. 6d. dino THE — 
AND THE CARCASE, by “Theta,” in ten chapters, s the 
astounding book published in connexion with 1 nthe 


War and {ts ultimate o endin; 


Unrourhaut the United Kingdom. 
1D 
N.B.—Also in the 
THE PROPHETS, 
being a marvelleus rev 


2s. éd.. net, of MORGANS “LTD. 
.; Or at Newsagents, Bookstalls, = 


to be published shortly, THE WAR AND 
. aap eeeteee 3d. extra); 3 copies, post paid, 6s. 
ion 





DARLINGTON’S 
HANDBOOKS 


“*Nothing better could be wished for. "—British Weekly. 
“* Far superior to ordinary guides.” 
London Daily Chronicle. 


“* The result of long experience and careful study. 
“ Written in a delightful lite tyle.’ — inant, 
a de style.” 
— Dundee Courier. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s, each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


The Isle of Wight. The Vale of Llangollen. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Channel Islands. 
The Norfolk Broads. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. 

The Wye Valley. 

Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the 
Norfolk Broads. 

Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, and Dolgelley, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester and Gloucester. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Chepstow, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Anglesea. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Bettws-y-Coed, Trefriw, 
and Snowdonia. 

Edinburgh and Environs. 

Lynton, Ilfracombe, and North Devon. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, and Dawlish. 
Torquay, Paignton, Teignmouth, Dartmouth. 
Plymouth, Fowey, Truro, Falmouth. 

The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles. 


“What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or in 
Rome give for such a book as this?” —The Tiines. 
“A brilliant book.”—Sketch. 
“ Particularly good.”—Academ: 
* “In this neatly bound book will be found all the 
i old and new, of the richest, largest, 
waohinieat and most populous city in the world.” 
Manchester Courier. 
“*The best handbook to London ever issued.” 
Liverpool Daily Post. 





SIXTH EDITION, 6s. 
Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, 
By Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON 


AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir E. T. COOK, 
Author of ‘Studies in Ruskin,’ &c. 


100 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 3s, 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, AND THE 
RIVIERA. 

60 Illustrations, 12 Maps, 5s. 
NORTH WALES. 

100 Illustrations, 12 Maps, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH 
CORNWALL. 

50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH 
CORNWALL. 

Fcap. 8vo, Maps and Illustrations, 1s. 

THE MOTOR CAR ROAD BOOK 
AND HOTELS OF THE WORLD 


DARLINGTON & CO., Liangollen. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 


Ratlway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 





Owing to the innumerable changes brought 

about by the War, DEBRETT was never 

more essential than now for accurate 
reference. 


THE STANDARD PEERAGE 
VOLUME FOR 1916. 


Containing a!l SONS of PEERS and BARONETS, 
and many of their relatives killed in action, and a 
ROLL OF HONOUR, of those who have fallen 
in the war (800 names) ; also 
ALL NEW HONOURS conferred. 


DEBRETT’ 


WITH INDEX TO 
PEERAGE ( COURTESY TITLES ) 


BARONETAGE wir : 
KNIGHTAGE (“issue), 


COMPANIONAGE ; 


Also an Appendix of Royal Warrant ‘Holders. 
Edited by ARTHUR G. M. HESILRIGE. 


Clear, Accurate, and Easy of Reference. All 
Alphabetically ” Arrang Illustrated with 
Armorial Bearings. 


ardin 


A very mine of information (including addresses) 
latera: 


all living Titled Persons, and the Members of the Co. 

Branches of all Peers and Baronets; also regarding 

Bishops, Privy Councillors, and Knights, with their issue, 

Companions of the various Orders, | gee Formal 
Modes of Address, &c. 


Cloth-gilt (Royal Edition), 3ls. 6d. net ; 

16s. 6d. net each. Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper 

Edition), half weight = thickness of Royal Edition, 
8. net. 


London : DEAN & SON, Lrp., 160, Fleet St., E.C. 


The Journal 
of 


Egyptian Archeology 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


37, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL oF EGypToLocy and 
ALLIED STUDIES, containing ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
by the chief British and Foreign Egyptological 
and Archeological Authorities, Notes and News 
of Excavations and other matters of interest, 
Reviews of Current Archeological and other 
Literature relating to Egypt, and incorporating 
the yearly ARCHAEOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE 
EXPLORATION FunD. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


To appear in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and 
OCTOBER of each year. Price of each 
quarterly part SIX SHILLINGS NET; to 
Members of, and Subscribers to, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Vol. II., Part IV., OCTOBER, 1915, contains 
Articles by Prof. Naville, Dr. A. E. Cowley, 
F. Ll. Griffiths, T. E. Peet, G. A. Wainwright, 
Oric Bates, Mrs. Grenfell and Mrs. Tirard ; and 
Reviews by J. Wells, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, T. E. 
Peet, Dr. Lukyn Williams, and others. Ten Plates. 


or in 2 Vols., 
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In an article contributed recently to the Westminster Gazette, Sir 
Harry Johnston wrote :—“If the average Englishman desires. . 
to keep himself abreast of the intelligent in the study of foreign 
affairs, I recommend to his notice THE NEAR EAST.” 





Every one interested in the commercial development or the political and racial 
questions of Egypt, the Balkans, Persia, and the Levant should read 


THE NEAR EAST 


The Journal deals with the Affairs of all the Countries of the Near 
East, and of Islam from Tangier to Teheran and from the 
Danube to the Desert. 


Special Correspondents in Constautinople, Cairo, Sofia, Smyrna, Bucharest, 
Belgrade, Athens, Jerusalem, Salonika, Cyprus, Alexandria, Odessa, and 
other important centres. 


Every Friday - Price Sixpence 


THE NEAR EAST is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents, but if 
any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, those interested should 
communicate with the Manager. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (post free) ONE POUND 





16-17, Devonshire Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 


THE NEAR EAST, Ltd. 














A WEEKLY LINK WITH _INDIA 
THE 


INDIAMAN 


A Journal devoted to the affairs of India. 


(With which are incorporated ‘The Overland Mail’ and 
‘The Homeward Mail’). 





The Paper is indispensable to every Anglo-Indian and 
to all who take an interest in our Dependency. 


EVERY FRIDAY. Price SIXPENCE. 








Two Editions, one for India, and one for Readers at Home. 


Specimen copy forwarded post free on receipt of a post card. 


Annual Subscription (including postage) £1. 





THE INDIAMAN is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents, but if any difficulty is experienced in obtaining copies, 
those interested should communicate with the Manager. 





THE ORIENTAL NEWSPAPER CO., Ltd., 


7 


16-17, Devonshire Square, London, E.C. 





HELP to FIGHT 


Hunger and Want 
Heartaches and Gloom 


By Subscribing at once for the New Monthly 


THE RESURRECTION 


Five Shillings per year, Great 
Britain and British Empire. 


$1.25 United States and Canada. 


Price : 
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PREHISTORIC MAN AND EARLY 
CULTURE. 


Pror. Scott Extiot’s sketch of ‘ Pre- 
historic Man and his Story’ may be 
described as popular in a favourable sense 
of the term. The author’s professed 
object is to acquaint “the ordinary 
educated reader ” with the general course 
of the ascent of man. He therefore seeks 
to construct “a sort of large scale-map ”’ 
{? a sort of large-scale map), ignoring 
details that are likely to confuse the man 
who wants to know in a hurry—the Cook’s 
tourist of the prehistoric world. Certainly 
this is a world of which no cultivated 
person can nowadays afford to remain 
wholly ignorant. For those, then, who 
require to be personally conducted at a 
rapid rate round the principal objects of 
interest Prof. Scott Elliot can be recom- 
mended as an agreeable and well-informed 
cicerone. We would venture to add 
that he even condescends to provide them 
with picture-postcards reminiscent of their 
more moving experiences, for we are 
afraid that we can rate at no higher value 
the numerous views of M. Rutot’s restora- 
tions of the various types of early man 
with which these pages are illustrated. 
The author’s deliberate plan would 
seem to be to eke out the all too meagre 
facts with reasonable fancies. On the 
part of the popularizer such procedure is 





Prehistoric Man and his Story : a Sketch of the 
History of Mankind from the Earliest Times. 
By G. F. Scott Elliot. (Seeley, Service 
& Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 

The Migrations of Early Culture. 
Elliot Smith. University of Manchester 
Publications, No. CII. (Manchester 
University Press, 3s. 6d. net.) 


By G. 





perfectly jlegitimate; for it is certain 
that the general reader will want to carry 
away with him a set of definite impressions, 
and, if not provided judiciously with 
something that he can visualize, will 
supply it less judiciously for himself by 
reading between the lines. Prof. Scott 
Elliot evidently possesses two qualifica- 
tions which specially fit him for the task 
of satisfying imagination without offending 
reason in regard to the remote beginnings 
of human history. First, he has studied 
at first hand some of those modern peoples 
of the lower culture whose ways, even 
if they be not precisely the ways of any 
of our far-off predecessors, must never- 
theless approximate to the latter in 
type, sufficiently at least to project one’s 
thought out of the stuffy atmosphere of 
the museum into the fresh breezes of the 
primitive wilderness. We need more pre- 
historians of the plein air school. Secondly, 
our author has the anthropo-geographical 
sense. He never fails to see the child of 
nature against his background of rocks 
and trees and birds and beasts. Indeed, 
if he has a fault in this respect, it is that 
he is too afraid of introducing us to man 
without having beforehand given him an 
environment to suit him. So he starts 
his Iliad ab ovo, and dallies so long with 
ambiguous anthropoids of early-tertiary 
days that one begins to be rather impatient 
for the appearance of acknowledged Man 
upon the scene. The first quarter of the 
book smells of the Zoo. 

The author, however, it must be 
allowed, has had as a popularizer a difficult 
problem to face, namely, that of avoiding 
controversial matters in respect to a 
subject which is one palpitating con- 
troversy through and through. The only 
way to be fair all round, it has seemed to 
him, was to state alternatives without 
deciding too dogmatically between them. 
Now prehistorians fall primarily into 
two groups—conservatives and those who 
are exceeedingly liberal in honouring one 
another’s drafts on the bank of Time 
Unlimited. Belonging to the latter party 
are connoisseurs of bone who would 
ascribe a mid-pliocene age to skulls of 
quite modern semblance, and connoisseurs 
of stone who would see ‘“‘ implements of 
the dawn ”’ where others with less insight, 
or, it may be, less imagination, can only see 
“ serapers that will not scrape, and borers 
that will not bore.” The worst of it is 
that, if one is after the picturesque— 
which, as we have seen, has its advantages 
if prehistorics are being edited for popular 
consumption—there is undoubtedly more 
in the way of suitable matter to be ex- 
tracted from the abounding plausibilities 
of the liberal archeologist than from the 
jejune concessions of his conservative 
rival. The writings of Piette, for example 
—not to speak of living authorities of like 
tendency—are full of happy thoughts 
which, just because they are so happy, 
are apt to lure the unwary beyond the 
borders of strict science into regions of 
romance. Hence Prof. Scott Elliot has 
done very well to unfold before his readers 
those larger vistas wherein certain archeo- 
logical seers indulge, without pledging 








himself to any decided opinion as to the 
amount of solid truth corresponding to 
the vision. A non-committal liberalism 
is, perhaps, a fair description of his general 
attitude, 

It must be added that our author makes 
use, for the purpose of illustrating the life 
of those far-off days, not only of specula- 
tive details offered as such, but likewise of 
well-ascertained facts in plenty which 
are plainly the result of wide reading, if 
perhaps not so obviously of first-hand 
archeological research. Indeed, he has 
pressed into his service many an observation 
the full import of which could not be 
appreciated until it was considered in 
relation to the whole context which the 
prehistoric record affords. A single 
instance must suffice. Prof. Scott Elliot 
refers more than once to the fact that, on 
a particular stone of granite, found in a 
Jersey cave containing remains of the 
Le Moustier period, there were signs of 
rubbing ; the implication being that it 
was convention rather than sheer ignorance 
of the art of rubbing that delayed the 
advent of the age of polished stone. Since 
the book was published, a communication 
made to the Society of Antiquaries reveals 
the fact that the same cave has recently 
yielded some fifty other granite stones 
similarly rubbed. Thus Prof. Scott Elliot 
can claim to have had the prophetic insight 
to select for illustrative purposes some- 
thing not accidental but genuinely typical, 
even though a single instance started the 
inductive process. 

For the rest, our author does not indulge 
in many contributions of his own to theory, 
and in such a work they would scarcely 
have been in place. Hence, when he 
throws out an idea in passing, we are 
perhaps not expected to take it very 
seriously. For instance, the notion that 
the famous hands of Gargas are possibly 
mathematical symbols, inscribed, we 
presume, by some Aurignacian professor 
on the best primitive substitute for a 
blackboard, does not strike us as very 
convincing—as any more convincing, in 
fact, than the horrible suggestion of a 
Spanish archeologist that here we have 
the signs-manual of a crowd of lepers. 

But the general reader will not boggle 
at such trifles, being rather in search of a 
broad and well-ordered epitome of pre- 
history that will suffice to fill an aching 
void in his mind. Here, then, he will get 
just the preliminary hors - d’wuvre that 
ought to send him forward with a fresh 
appetite. If he next pass on to the more 
popular work of a first-hand and first-rate 
authority—such a work, for instance, 
as the ‘ Ancient Hunters ’ of Prof. Sollas— 
he will have embarked on the beginning of 
a meal such as, anthropologically, maketh 
@ full man. 


Prof. Elliot Smith confesses in the 
Preface to ‘The Migrations of Early 
Culture ’ that “ these pages were crudely 
flung together,” the fate originally con- 
templated for them being no other than 
that of ‘‘ publication in the proceedings of 
a scientific society, as an appeal to ethno- 
logists to recognize the error of their 
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ways and repent.” A republication in 
book-form was, however, suggested to the 
author by the secretary of the Manchester 
University Press, “who thought that the 
matters discussed in these pages would 
appeal to a much wider circle of readers 
than those who are given to reading 
scientific journals.” It is open to doubt, 
however, whether the Professor was well 
advised to take the public into his con- 
fidence until he had had time to correct 
the acknowledged crudities of his first 
draft and to present his case with all the 
skill, at once scientific and literary, of 
which he is admittedly a master. He 
has a great and well-deserved reputation 
as a man of science. Moreover, he has a 
good case, at any rate in the opinion of 
the present reviewer. Why, then, preju- 
dice not only his reputation, which doubt- 
less he is ready to risk in a good cause, 
but likewise his case, in which others have 
an equal interest with himself, by dis- 
tributing broadcast a version of his views 
which falls short, in his own opinion, of a 
matured statement ? 

His case is, shortly, that the influence 
of ancient Egypt has travelled along the 
coastlands of Asia across the Pacific as 
far as North and South America, leaving 
its traces behind in a mass of associated 
customs. Like some native tracker from 
his own Australia, Prof. Elliot Smith 
hurries along the trail, pointing to an 
overturned leaf here, a broken stick 
there ; and so hot is the scent for his trained 
nostrils that he is wonderfully incensed 
with the less-experienced plodders who 
cannot follow so fast. ‘“* What?” he 
seems to say. “You cannot recognize 
that perfectly unique toe-mark, but con- 
tinue to harp on the absurd argument 
that, since one human toe is very like the 
other, we may after all be dealing with 
the remains of more trails than one.’ So 
sure is he of his own perception of a clue, 
and so impatient of the delays caused by 
those whose blinking eyes can see nothing 
of the sort, that he abandons himself to 
the conviction that such laggers are not 
so much physically as intellectually blind ; 
that they reject the palpable truth because 
they suffer from the lie in the soul, because 
they have given up their hearts to false 
principles. 

Hence the violence of Prof. Elliot 
Smith’s diatribes against those who tolerate 
the psychological theory that cultural 
resemblances may in certain cases be due 
to the common tendencies of the human 
soul called into play by similar conditions. 
Does the breakfasting habit obtain from 
China to Peru because of the common needs 
of the human stomach, or because of the 
transmission of a culture-complex whereof 
breakfast was an element? Now it is 
reasonable to suppose that such considera- 
tions are not strictly alternative, so that 
there may be room for a psychological 
and a sociological line of thought to be 
pursued together. It is human nature to 
want to eat betimes, and such a law must 
be borne in mind if one is explaining, 
let us say, the general meaning of the rite 
of fasting; yet some distinctive and 
perhaps odd type of breakfasting—say, 





the appearance of eggs and bacon in a 
tropical menu—may enable the intelligent 
observer to deduce the spread of the 
culture-complex that goes with the Union 
Jack. 

But Prof. Elliot Smith is not concerned 
with the balancing of one kind of ethno- 
logical method with another. For him 
there is just one method, that tells its tale 
plain enough to those who will look at 
the facts in an unprejudiced manner. 
This method is to chart out the distribu- 
tion of a number of customs that are 
found to go more or less uniformly together. 
Given a sufficiency of correspondences 
in one region, and in other regions a sheer 
absence of such correspondences, or indeed 
even of any of the constituent customs 
taken singly, are we any longer to deny 
that there has occurred a movement of 
characterization propagated from some 
definite centre? In the present case, 
are not the coincidences in the items of 
custom scattered along the track of this 
alleged “‘ heliolithic culture ” of Egyptian 
origin enough to convince any plain and 
impartial mind that a single cause has 
been at work ? 

Our own belief is that the ethnological 
world, which has other things to do as well 
as to attend to this particular problem, 
is waiting in a patient and impartial 
spirit to see how Prof. Elliot Smith and 
his friends are going to demonstrate their 
point. The onus probandi is upon them. 
It is useless to accuse the anthropological 
world in general of bias and prejudice. 
Securus judicat orbis scientiarum. Some 
magnificent work has lately appeared 
that bears directly on these special ques- 
tions. Dr. Rivers’s recent treatise, ‘ The 
History of Melanesian Society,’ the con- 
tents of which cannot be assimilated in 
a day, has predisposed ethnologists to 
favour the theory of a propagation of 
culture, far out in the Pacific, and perhaps 
across it, such as was probably associated 
with the building of megalithic monu- 
ments similar in type to those which are 
known in Europe. Then a book is pro- 
mised by Mr. Perry which is to provide 
various westerly connexions with Dr. 
Rivers’s clues, which break off abruptly 
to the east of Indonesia. Finally, Prof. 
Elliot Smith has made out a fairly 
strong case for a relation between the 
dolmens of Western Europe and the 
monumental work of ancient Egypt. 
But much remains to be done before the 
links of this chain of causation are welded 
firmly together. The present pamphlet— 
for it is hardly more—suggests very 
plausibly that the practice of mummifi- 
cation accompanied the setting up of 
megaliths as the movement proceeded 
eastwards. Ifthe pamphlet merely stated 
this, and put the view forward with due 
moderation of language, all would be well. 
But much more is asserted, and in a 
dogmatic tone, without the proofs being 
at all adequately marshalled in support. 
Thus a very rough and illegible map 
professes to illustrate the distribution of 
ten associated customs marking the path 
of the dolmen-builders. We have taken 
the precaution to chart out each custom, 





according to the indications given in the 
book, on a separate map, and it at once 
appears that, while some cover the ground 
pretty well, others show most unaccount- 
able gaps. It is no comfort to learn that 
the maps are incomplete, merely showing 
the data actually referred to in the argu- 
ment. Indeed, we cannot help wondering 
whether a complete map of these distri- 
butions would not have revealed odd 
cases of such customs occurring in regions 
where ex hypothesi they ought not to be 
found. 

Certainly the scientific world cannot 
be expected to take Prof. Elliot Smith’s 
ipse dixit that the facts bear out his theory 
and no other. He must prepare a full 
statement of his case, and _ scientific 
opinion will in due course frame its judg- 
ment. But if he fail to do this, the more 
he vociferates, the less he will be believed, 
not only by ethnologists, but even by the 
public. 








Father Payne. (Smith, Elder & Co., 


7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis is an attractive book, and one which 
should prove welcome at the present 
moment. After the Boswellian method, 
but with an attention to the mise-en-scéne 
which savours of fiction, it reports the 
counsels and observations on things in 
general of a strong and original man, who 
certainly has something to say. 

‘“* Father’ Payne is presented as a 
layman, who had been poor, and for many 
years “‘a rather unsuccessful teacher in 
London.” In middle age fortune be- 
stowed upon him a small country estate, 
with a fine old house and an income 
commensurate. He founded a sort of 
community for men who showed promise 
of doing something in literature, giving 


them there, for three or four years to- 


gether, leisure for work, searching criti- 
cism, the opportunity of listening to his 
conversation, and the discipline of a quasi- 
monastic routine, relieving these good 
things, when he saw occasion, by spells of 
travel, for which, if needful, he supplied 
the funds. ‘ Father” was merely a nick- 
name which somebody invented for him, 
his hold upon his men being, indeed, 
something of a patria potestas. We suspect 
that the community is a machine devised 
by the writer of the book—it creaks now 
and then; but that the “‘ Father” him- 
self once walked this earth in the flesh. 
The character-drawing is well done, 
with a skilful firmness in showing faults. 
We are made to see that Father Payne 
was, in truth, somewhat “sensitive, im- 
patient, fitful, prejudiced ’’—that he had 
‘little constructive capacity," no creative 
or dramatic power’; and the recognition 
makes more vivid the gifts he did possess— 
his piercing good sense, his critical faculty 
and balanced judgment, his almost woman- 
like but well-schooled tenderness of heart. 
His genera! philosophy of life has 
a transatlantic nuance about it. He 
preaches the sort of sane self-reliant 
egoism that we find Emerson preaching, 
though without Emerson’s serenity. He 
has the advantage of the American in 
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capacity for suffering, and in the breadth, 
variety, and delicacy of his humour. 
Most of the stories in the book—from the 
Duke who said, ‘‘ D——n it, a man 
must have a biscuit,” up to Johnson 
saying, ‘‘ The applause of a single human 
being is of great consequence ”—are, 
whether new or not, good and pleasantly 
apposite. Like Emerson, he puts a man’s 
duty to himself—courage, sincerity, energy 
in work—before his duties towards other 
people—loyalty, gentleness, and soon. He 
takes wholeheartedly for his motto the 
catchword of the present day—* Life! ” 
A certain good-natured roughness and 
insouciance of one’s inner man—not of 
one’s outward behaviour—towards one’s 
neighbour he agrees with Emerson in 
approving ; and, again like Emerson, his 
attitude towards the Almighty is some- 
what patronizing, in spite of its tinge of 
compassion, and an even absorbing devo- 
tion. His most important contribution 
to the practical ethics of his young men 
must have been his theory of the function 
of the sense of beauty, which he takes to 
be the moderator of all antagonisms. 
Epigrams, suggestive turns of thought, 
and happy illustrations abound ; most of 
the pages challenge opposition. The man’s 
whole outlook is stimulating and refresh- 
ing. It would be easy to show that his 
criticism of life virtually ignores the 
conditions under which the majority of 
human beings live; what he gives is a 
body of counsel for the relatively detached 
and free. Still, one may suspect that 
most people are somewhat freer than they 
choose to believe ; and few will be so dull 
as not to derive invigoration from these 


pages. 








By Capt. H. D. Foulkes, 
(Kegan Paul 


Angass Manual. 
Political Officer, Nigeria. 
& Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE Angas language is spoken in the 
Bauchi Province of Northern Nigeria. 
The people who speak it call themselves 
Karang—* Angass ” (there seems no suffi- 
cient reason for adopting Capt. Foulkes’s 
orthography) is a name_ given to 
them by the Hausa. Some notes on this 
language were published by Mr. George 
Ormsby in the Journal of the African 
Society for 1914 and 1915. The language 
appears to be an “isolating ’’ one, with 
merely rudimentary (if any) inflexions; 
for a cursory inspection is enough to show 
that the comparatively few words which 
have more than one syllable are probably 
compounds. It belongs to the same 
group as Montoil, Thal, Chip, Ankwe, 
Sura, and Mushere, all spoken on the 
northern side of the Benue Valley. 

Capt. Foulkes is of opinion that this 
language 
“bears a very great similarity to Hausa, 
which leads to the fair inference that the 
latter is derived from Angass; for, so far 
as we at present know, the Angass and its 
varieties are indigenous, whereas the Hausas 
are immigrants.” 
We venture to think it might be truer to 
say that one element in Hausa may have 





@ common origin with Angas, which is 
clearly a language of the same type as 
Twi, Ewe, and Yoruba—monosyllabic and 
non-inflexional. Hausa, on the other 
hand, is certainly an inflected language, 
which has points of contact with Somali, 
Shilha, and other members of the Hamitic 
family. We fail to understand Capt. 
Foulkes’s remark that ‘‘ Hausa is like no 
other known language in its construction.” 
The Law of Polarity (exemplified in the 
use of -a as a feminine termination in the 
singular and a masculine in the plural), 
the occurrence of ¢ in feminine pronouns 
and particles, the change of suffix to 
indicate the gender of nouns, and the modi- 
fication of words by internal vowel-change, 
are all Hamitic features. 

Profs. Meinhof and Westermann have 
come to the conclusion that Hausa is 
a Hamitic language acted on by Nigritian 
influences. So far as we are aware, the 
converse hypothesis does not seem to have 
been suggested—that it is Nigritian in its 
groundwork, and has developed inflexions 
under Hamitic influence. Such a process 
is not inconceivable if we can examine, 
with an open mind, the phenomena 
presented by Mbugu in East Africa, and 
the relation between Twi and Fanti on the 
Gold Coast. The occurrence of gram- 
matical gender in Angas is a very curious 
point. It is found in the personal 
pronouns (separable and inseparable) and 
in the possessives of the second person 
singular ; in the third, there is no dis- 
tinction between “he” and “she,” any 
more than there is in Ewe or Yoruba, or 
any of the Bantu languages. This is the 
only case we have met with of the distinc- 
tion existing in the second person, but not 
in the third; perhaps further research 
may throw some light on the anomaly. 
But as the masculine pronoun meaning 
“you” (gha) is quite a different word 
from the feminine (yi), they are in no way 
analogous to the Hausa ka, ki, and may 
perhaps be connected with the Nigritian 
way of indicating sex (by words denoting 
“man,” “‘ woman,” and the like), which 
is not grammatical gender at all. The 
possessive, however (fa m., fi f., “ your’), 
shows a regular inflexion; and a few 
nouns take the prefix da for the masculine 
and na for the feminine, as dd-kwim, “a 
boy twin”; nd-kwim, “a _ girl twin.” 
There is also at least one case (p. 65) of 
what looks like a real feminine termination. 
If these indications can be taken as 
affording a presumption that Angas is 
developing grammatical gender, we may, 
perhaps, suppose it to be passing through 
the same process as Hausa, but some stages 
further back. 

The vocabulary of the two languages 
does not indicate any great similarity. 
The list on pp. 129-31 certainly shows 
that some elementary words, not likely 
in general to be borrowed by one language 
from another, are identical in both. But 
of these nim (nama), “ meat,’ a root 
which is common to Nigritian and Bantu 
languages, and, as suggested by the childish 
word nyumnyum, for “ chew’’ or “eat,” 
nyama, might arise anywhere. Mutu, 
“death,” is suspected by Prof. Meinhof (in 





spite of its wide distribution) as a Semitic 
loan-word ; but it seems difficult to believe 
that such a word would be borrowed by 
Shilha, Fulfulde, Somali, and Hausa; and 
its existence in Angas makes the proba- 
bility one degree less. The list, as a 
whole, cannot be accepted as satisfactory 
till we know more about the laws govern- 
ing the Angas sound-shiftings. If we are 
to believe Capt. Foulkes, Angas p some- 
times corresponds to Hausa 6 (pik =bika), 
sometimes to f (pit=/fitta); final ng=nk 
in one case, ny in another; s sometimes 
=s (sak=—sakd, “weave’’), sometimes 
ch (sé=chi, “eat”). A very careful 
comparative study is needed before we 
can be sure that these are more than 
partial coincidences. 

The tales in chap. xvii. are valuable, 
both as specimens of the language and as 
illustrations of comparative folk-lore ; the 
most interesting, from this point of view, 
are ‘The Hare and the Python,’ ‘ The 
Partridge and the Dog,’ and ‘ The Monkey, 
the Leopard, the Hare, and the Tortoise.’ 

The phonetic definitions at the beginning 
of the book leave something to be desired. 
It is, for instance, not quite clear what is 
meant by “i gives more of the ‘ uw’ sound 
than is recognised in ‘eu,’” when, on 
turning to the latter symbol, we find that 
it is “a diphthong pronounced as in the 
French j'ai eu.” “The very nasal n” is 
not quite an adequate description of the 
** velar nasal ”’ (the sound of ng in “ sing ’’), 
and “the slightly nasal n ” has no exist- 
ence, the final m in the French non being 
merely an orthographical symbol for the 
nasalized vowel. In the script of the 
International Phonetic Association this 
would be nd, and the words spelt by Capt. 
Foulkes gwin, anha, would be more con- 
veniently written gwd, a@:ha:. The d and 
b sounds “‘emitted by a sort of holding of 
the breath and then a slight explosive 
enunciation” would seem to be d and 6 
preceded by the glottal stop, which are 
common in Galla, Hausa, Fulfulde, and 
elsewhere. 

A peculiar character is imparted to 
Angas by some unusual combinations of 
consonants, as in gndn, “1” (this ap- 
pears to be written phonetically, as in 
the English word “ signal”); myirm, 
“python”; fwélp, “to strip” ; fwalm, 
“bay colour”; pyarng, “to exchange,” 
&e. 

This language promises to be of some 
importance in elucidating the problem 
of linguistic interrelations in West Africa— 
if, perhaps, not precisely in the way 
expected by Capt. Foulkes. Nor do Mr. 
Migeod’s conclusions (‘The Languages of 
West Africa,’ vol. ii.) altogether commend 
themselves to us, though he may be right 
in thinking “‘ that the origin of the Hausa 
language might be looked for not far from 
its present locality, to the south.” (This 
commits us to no theory of how that 
language may have arisen.) Mr. Migeod 
sees “ Bantu influence....in Angas as in 
Hausa, to the same small extent and in 
tbe same feature,” viz., the prefix ba. 
But we can find no mention of this as an 
indication of the plural in Capt. Foulkes’s 
book, and, as in Hausa it is a singular 
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prefix, it seems a slender foundation to 
build upon. Mr. Migeod also alludes to “ the 
use of z ” in Hausa as a feature in which “it 
draws towards Ba-Ntu” (ibid., p. 217), 
but this reference is so vague that it is 
difficult to see what is intended by it. 
Instead of postulating, with Mr. Migeod, a 
Bantu invasion which influenced, in vary- 
ing degree, some of the West African 
speech-groups, we should prefer to suppose 
tnat these represent different stages in the 
evolution which produced the Bantu 
Janguages. The occurrence of such roots 
as nam, nyama may point to an original 
identity. 

One incidental point which calls for 
further investigation is the Angas word 
jok, translated “a species of ‘juju.’” 
Can this have any connexion with Jok 
or Jwok, used as the name of a spirit by 
the Shilluk and other eastern members of 
the Sudan family ? 








Life of John Edward Nassau Molesworth, 
D.D., an Eminent Divine of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By his Youngest Son 
Sir Guilford Lindsey Molesworth. 
(Longmans & Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are biographies which the reading 
public expects and demands, and there 
are biographies which are neither looked 
nor called for, but, when they are written 
briefly and reasonably, are suffered on 
account of some local or personal interest. 
This ‘ Life’ certainly does not fall in the 
former class, but on a charitable estimate 
it may have a place in the latter. 

Dr. J, E. N. Molesworth died in 1877 at 
the ripe age of 87 years. If he was “ an 
eminent divine of the nineteenth century,” 
then all one can say is that there must 
have been many eminent divines in his 
day. It is true that the family of Moles- 
worth has a renowned pedigree, and, in 
spite of a cut successit post longum inter- 
vallum (a valuable device of the genealogi- 
cal expert), claims descent from a Walter 
Lindsay of the magic and proverbial 
date 1066. The first Viscount Moles- 
worth also, through his wife was united 
to the line of Edward I. But to his 
credit Dr. Molesworth was not of the 
type of men who care to shine in the 
reflected glory of ancestry. Though he 
won no distinction at school or college, 
he served his Church well and efficiently. 
Whether as a curate at Millbrook, or a 
vicar at Wirksworth, or a rector at St. 
Martin’s, Canterbury, or a vicar at Roch- 
dale, he magnified his office, organized his 
parish, and fought the battles of his Church, 
in season and out of season, for more than 
sixty years. Those were memorable years 
—years when the ‘ Tracts for the Times ’ 
and ‘ Essays and Reviews ’ were published 
and caused unwonted stir. But, High 
Churchman though he was, Dr. Molesworth 
felt neither enthusiasm for the doctrine 
of Keble and Pusey, nor repulsion from 
the theology of Temple and Pattison. 
Sir Guilford Molesworth has included in 
this volume chapters on the Oxford 
Movement and the Liberal School of 
Criticism respectively, but his father was 
antouched by either. He was essentially 





an ecclesiastic, and the greater part 
of his life had to do with the discomfiture 
of his Church’s foemen rather than peace- 
making amongst his brethren. 

It is doubtful whether the Vicar of 
Rochdale would have attained the eminence 
his son ascribes to him had he not crossed 
swords with John Bright. Dissenters 
were not loved by Dr. Molesworth, and 
they certainly did not regard him with 
favour. The Rochdale Church rates pro- 
vided a battle-ground, and if the Vicar 
hit hard blows, he came out of the fray 
less damaged than his redoubtable oppo- 
nent. In Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of 
John Bright’ (1913), the controversy is 
narrated, and one reason for the publica- 
tion of the present volume is the desire 
to combat some of the judgments passed 
in that ‘Life.’ Bright and Molesworth 
were in different camps, and they fought 
often and strenuously. Sir Guilford makes 
a good case for his father, but one doubts 
the wisdom of recalling in these days of 
decreasing bitterness and larger charity 
the miserable details of misunderstanding 
and antagonism in which neither the Church 
nor Dissent played a worthy part. We 
hope the time is past when we need clergy- 
men who feel called to fight so vehemently 
as Dr. Molesworth did, but we fully admit 
that there have been occasions when 
fighters of his type have done good service. 








The Review of American Colonial Legisla- 
tion by the King in Council. By Elmer 
Beecher Russell. (New York, Columbia 
University ; London, King & Son, 
7s. net.) 

Tuis volume is an admirable addition to 
the long series of ‘Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law” issued by 
Columbia University. It is a model of 
what a University research monograph 
should be—founded on a detailed study of 
the original materials, with the results well 
arranged, and presented in a clear and 
interesting manner. 

One rises from the perusal of it with a 
greatly increased admiration for the old 
Colonial system and for the men who 
worked it. One is apt to look back to that 
system in the light of the political mis- 
takes—though, assuredly, these were not 
confined to one side—that led up to the 
disastrous revolt of the American Colonies ; 
and to forget the signal merits that the 
system possessed. It was based upon the 
theory of mercantilism in economics, 
and upon the practice of paternalism in 
politics. The mercantile theory, with its 
assumption that colonies existed for 
the benefit of the mother country, was 
not seriously questioned by any one until 
the time of the Physiocrats and Adam 
Smith—that is, until a period during and 
after the War of Independence; and, if 
Government was paternal and interfering 
in its attitude to the Colonies, it was 
equally so towards the people at home. 

In granting the Colonial charters the 
Crown generally stipulated that the ‘‘ Laws 
and Ordinances’ enacted by the local 
assemblies should be “consonant to 
reason,” and not repugnant to the laws 





and statutes of England. The power of 
veto and review so reserved was exercised 
at first directly by a Committee of the 
Privy Council, and later, indirectly, 
upon a report of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations (constituted in 1696). In 
reading the story of the exercise of that 
power detailed in this volume, one cannot 
fail to be struck by the honesty of pur- 
pose that pervaded it. Freedom from 
corruption was not a conspicuous merit 
of government in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; but there is little 
evidence of such practices here. The 
antagonism between the home Govern- 
ment and the plantations that finally led 
to war was one of fundamental principle, 
not of administration. Dr. Russell sums 
up the position in these words (p. 226). 
The Government 

“Yyestrained the colonies, not altogether 
unwisely, it is true, in their efforts to provide 
@ necessary medium of commercial exchange 
and to lighten the burden of debtors. Its 
control over legislation acted as a strong, if 
not an entirely effective, curb upon the 
growing power and influence of the popular 
branch of the colonial legislatures. By 
means of it the government, in defence of 
the prerogative, interfered to prevent further 
increase in the membership of the assemblies 
and to curtail their power to repeal or 
amend laws of their own making. It 
prevented the assemblies from exercising 
what they assumed to be their rightful 
privilege—a control over appropriation equal 
to that enjoyed by the Commons in England. 
....If we grant the government’s premise 
that the economic development of the 
colonies was necessarily subordinate to the 
maintenance of a balance of trade in favour 
of England, and to the advancement of the 
commercial interests of a_ self-sustaining 
empire ; and that political innovations must 
in no way impair the power or prestige of 
the Crown, there is little of which to com- 
plain in the policy pursued by the govern- 
ment toward colonial legislation.” 

In exercising the power of review the 
Board showed a most anxious desire to 
be fully informed of the reasons in favour 
of legislation ; they consulted every interest 
that they could, they patiently heard all 
who claimed a right to be heard. In two 
directions the influence of the Board and 
of their legal advisers was beneficial and 
permanent. First, by continual pressure 
they raised the standard of drafting Acts, 
and insisted that each Act should deal 
with one subject, and that its provisions 
should be clear and consistent. Secondly, 
they unhesitatingly vetoed any Act that 
offended against a fundamental principle 
of the Common Law, particularly those 
of the equality of all before the law, and of 
personal liberty. If the United States is 
now more closely related to England in its 
law than in any other sphere of life, that 
result is largely due to the policy of the 
old Board of Trade. 

One other result of great importance 
may be noted. From the beginning the 
American colonists were accustomed to 
see their legislation reviewed by a semi- 
judicial body, and this long experience 
must have largely contributed to the easy 
way in which the Supreme Court was able 
to establish its power of annulling un- 
constitutional legislation. 
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The Anvil of Chance. By Gerald Chit- 

tenden. (Longmans & Co., 6s.) 
Tuis is the story of a very small-minded 
schoolmaster who fortunately was involved 
in a yellow fever epidemic while on a 
holiday trip in Central America. He 
and two other white men and a woman 
had to cope with the pestilence isolated 
from the world with no special appliances 
to stem its ravages. The experience 
made a man of him, and, as we 
may assume that technically he was 
something of a teacher before, possibly 
he lived to be worth his salt. Although 
so callous and selfish a schoolmaster is, 
we hope, unusual in America, it is 
an undoubted fact that many exist 
there, as in this country, who have a 
totally insufficient idea of their enormous 
responsibilities and great opportunities. 
Here our young men are passing 
through a furnace wherein they may 
leave much of their dross, but we fear 
that in America youth will grow up 
under the tutelage of men accustomed 
to a people wallowing in riches gained 
by manufacturing engines of destruction. 
Mr. Chittenden introduces only one 
outstanding character, and we have far 
too little of him. Even this otherwise 
shrewd person is made to say, “I don’t 
believe you can sell the unessential.”’ 
Mr. Chittenden himself ought now to be 
of a different opinion. We by no 
means wish to condemn his work alto- 
gether. If he will wait until the average 
writing in his next work is up to the 
best in this novel, he may yet produce 
something considerable. 


The Individual. By Muriel Hine. 
Lane, 6s.) 
Miss Hine has taken a real problem for 
the subject of her novel. A great physician 
and prominent eugenist receives informa- 
tion which leads him to believe that his 
inquiries before marriage led to incorrect 
answers, and that near relatives of his wife 
have died insane. What is he todo? The 
fight between his principles and his love 
for his wife is no less dramatically told 
than her fight between love for her husband 
and the desire for children. Common 
sense, of course, might make short work of 
the matter, but Miss Hine proves that in 
this case the short road would not have 
been the best. Through much suffering 
the couple reach married happiness. 
We suggest to the author that her work 
would gain by compression. Her plot 
is far too ingeniously complicated, and 
the expression of her views on modern 
topics, sensible as they are, does not 
flow naturally from the mouths of her 
characters, while her special bits of topo- 
graphical and other information are almost 
dragged in. The worst of her stage effects 
is the turning of sunlight on to her heroine 
as though it was limelight controlled from 
‘the wings.”’ In spite of these drawbacks 
we recommend the book to readers; it is 
not great, but it is by no means negligible. 


(John 





Three Persons. By a Peer. 
6s. net.) 


TuE author of ‘ Three Persons ’ has a vivid 
and realistic touch, suggesting exact 
knowledge of the classes he depicts—a 
quality not always found in popular 
novelists, who, one would think, map out 
their plots with mere ordinary names to 
their characters, and then promote these 
to titles when the book is ready for the 
publisher’s consideration. 

However, the general effect is in the 
present story somewhat marred by a 
strong tinge of sentimentality. The 
writer selects for his hero a youth 
of high birth who, unable to go into the 
Army, makes what he can of the Church 
—little enough, either in the East End, 
where he fails to understand the tempera- 
ment of his parishioners, or in the com- 
fortable country parsonage, the inactivity 
of which leads him to a useless and un- 
necessary personal sacrifice for a worthless 
girl. The solution of his difficulties is 
ingenious, but somewhat trite when com- 
pared with the excellence of the general 
character-drawing. 


(John Long, 


I Pose. By Stella Benson. 
& Co., 5s. net.) 


‘I Posr’ may be described as a study in 
different types of insincerity. The prin- 
cipal characters, the gardener and the 
Suffragette, pose for the mere sake of 
posing, in order, apparently, to allow 
Miss Stella Benson the opportunity of 
introducing her own opinions and com- 
ments. These, however, are as artificial 
as her characters, with the result that 
the larger part of the book is as wearisome 
an exercise in preciosity as any we have 
seen. Fortunately for the reader, the 
author is at last tired into sincerity, and 
we have, towards the end of the book, a 
few pages of description of slum-land and 
its inhabitants which are obviously drawn 
from personal observation. Miss Benson 
appears to have begun her novel under 
the influence of the theory, held by a 
great many modern artists and writers, 
that nothing is interesting except the 
lop-sided. The deliberate cultivation of 
a lop-sided pattern has in this case reduced 
a genuine sense of humour to artificiality, 
and made the ending, excellent when read 
by itself, seem an entirely inconsequent 
prolongation of a series of fantastic 
adventures. 


(Macmillan 


Birds’ Fountain. By Baroness von Hutten. 

(Hutchinson & Co., 6s.) 
THE emotional adventures of a middle- 
aged lady of fashion are here set down 
in a shrewdly cynical manner which is 
rather amusing. If it be possible to 
reach the age of 35, marry, bear and lose a 
child, with so little of feeling as she shows, 
the heroine is well drawn. The author 
commits, we think, several offences against 
good taste, and is slovenly in her grammar ; 
but she has a piquant method of treating 
her odd minor characters, and a nice 
appreciation of the humour to be derived 
from the French of the ordinary, English- 
man. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Queen's Gift Book (Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 2s. 6d.) is issued in aid of Queen Mary’s 
Convalescent Auxiliary Hospitals for soldiers 
and sailors who have lost their limbs in the 
war; and of these Mr. Galsworthy, in his 
Foreword, gives an account, the more con- 
vincing for its restraint. If there can be 
any compensation for the pitiful waste of 
health and strength and activity, for the 
tragedy it is to an energetic athletic man to 
lose what meant so much to him, it is that 
these hospitals do their utmost not only to 
care for their patients, but also to provide 
them—thanks to modern science and skill— 
with substitutes for maimed or lost limbs 
which were never dreamt of in former days. 

The contents of the book are not, it must 
be confessed, much above mediocrity. Mr. 
Buchan’s ‘Divus Johnston,’ and ‘The 
Dane’s Breechin’,’ by E. CE. Somerville and 
Martin Ross, are two good stories, and Sir 
A. Conan Doyle contributes some spirited 
and telling verses on Ypres and its great 
resistance ; with these is a good drawing 
by Mr. Ravenhill. 

We must confess, however, that we do 
not greatly admire the practice of soliciting 
charity by such means. So far as we can 
understand, the usual custom is to enlist the 
services of well-known writers and illustrators 
gratis: the result is, naturally enough, poor 
work, as often as not. 


Georgian Poetry, 1913-15 (Poetry Book- 

shop, 5s. 6d. net), continues the survey of the 
work of the poets of the newer generation 
from the point at which the 1911-12 volume 
left it. We do not imagine that the selec- 
tion before us will meet with the applause 
which was bestowed upon ‘its predecessor. 
When we take into consideration the immense 
quantity of the poetic output of 1913-15, we 
can only regret the more that this relatively 
minute choice should bear so few unquestion- 
able products of the lyric impulse. Apart 
from certain exceptions, the poets of the 
present day, as represented in this volume, 
appear to have a distinct leaning towards 
unpleasant subjects, out-of-the-way words, 
and noisy effects. The case of Mr. Gordon 
Bottomley is typical. The‘ Prefatory Note’ 
to the volume tells us that 
‘“* the alphabetical arrangement of the writers has 
been modified in order to recognize the honour 
which Mr. Gordon Bottomley has done to the 
owned allowing his play to be first published 
nere. 
The play in question has for its climax a 
song about a louse. Rupert Brooke and 
J. E. Flecker, two of the most noteworthy 
contributors to the volume, have finished 
their work. Messrs. W. H. Davies and 
Walter de la Mare stand out, we think, 
above the remaining poets; and Mr. 
John Masefield, since his abandonment of 
the transpontine manner, has renewed his 
claims on ouradmiration. We do not under- 
stand why Messrs. G. K. Chesterton and 
Sturge Moore have been allowed to drop out, 
and we could suggest a few additional names 
of poets qualified to represent the Georgian 
era—a period which, to Judge from the selec- 
tion before us, cannot be defined with any 
strictness. 

In Zeppelin Nights (John Lane, 6s. net) 
Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer and Violet Hunt 
have, in principle, adopted the Decameron 
plan of story-telling as a consolation in time 
of trouble. In practice, however, they have 
chosen various crises in history for which 
some analogy may be found to present-day 
conditions, and they have presented these 
through the point of view of this or that 
personage who took part in, or at least wit- 


' nessed, the crisis treated. Mr. Belloc did 
9 
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much the same thing in his book ‘ The Eye- 
Witness’ some years ago. 

The stories are very readable, and inter- 
spersed with personal comment of varying 
interest. One conversation is_ striking: 
between the lady who does not mind saying 
she is on the side of the Germans and the 
politician who gives her the reply she merits. 


The Bodleian Quarterly Record, Vol. I. 
No. 7, with Supplement (Oxford University 
Press), contains, besides its usual* Notes and 
News,’ and selected: catalogue of accessions, 
® first list of 214 twelfth-century Latin MSS. 
(in which the Library is very rich) showing 
the earliest ownership, some of them of 
considerable importance for the history of 
science. But the principal feature of this 
number is the account of the first Great Seal 
of Charles II., illustrated by two good collo- 
types. The seal is in fairly good condition, 
and has some peculiarities of design, being 
evidently entirely remodelled from the 
normal English design. The chief differ- 
ence is that on the reverse a lion stand- 
ing is substituted for tne greyhound which 
appears on its predecessors. We should 
imagine that this peculiarity is a reference 
to the Dutch origin of the seel, the lion being 
a favourite emblem of Holland at the period. 
The positions of the supporters in the reverse 
are quite original, as well as the curved shape 
of the sabre held by the mounted figure. 
We should say that the seal is a good 
example of contemporary Dutch work—not 
French, as Wyon suggests. This seal was 
lost after the battle of Worcester. The value 
of the little periodical to all interested in 
Bodley can hardly be over-estimated. 


At Christmas time wise men look beyond 
the glittering novelties of the season for 
good, sound books. Such a volume is 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft, 4s. 6d. 
net, which Messrs. Constable & Co. have issued 
most suitably in ““The Book-Lover’s Edition.” 
For this admirably written record of Gissing’s 
feelings during his sombre literary career 
reveals the genuine lover of books. He pre- 
ferred the old sound editions of the classics, 
and hated the intrusive vulgarity of the 
modern world of commerce and advertise- 
ment. 

Moor Park, Rickmansworth, a series of 
photographs by Mr. Alvin Langdon Coburn, 
with an Introduction by Lady Ebury (Elkin 
Mathews, 5s. net), gives an attractive view 
of a famous place which in these days is 
very near London. Mr. Coburn’s photo- 
graphs are, as usual, first-rate, and do justice 
to nature as well as architecture, while Lady 
Eb tells us sufficient to show the historic 
associations of the place. 

We suggest that it would have been well 
to add what chance there is of seeing the 
house and grounds. Many have passed its 
lordly gates and wished to look inside for 
the sake of Sir William Temple and Dorothy 
Osborne. 


WE have before us the first number of The 
Resurrection, which is to be published monthly 
in Paris at 26, Avenue de POpéra (5s. a year 
post free). It includes two picturesque 
tales by Mr. Sommerville Story—France has 
many believers in the Jeanne d’Arc legend 
which is the subject of the first—a song by 
Mr. Vincent Thomas, a poem by Mr. Leigh 
Mitchell Hodges, and other interesting 
items. The engraving of Rheims Cathedral 
on the cover is by M. Lucien Gautier, and is 
ig subject of a sonnet by M. Rostand on 
p- 16. 

We have already noted the chief object of 
The Resurrection, which is the devotion of 
its profits tothecare of the little children 
of the Allies who are the innocent victims of 
the war or to other sufferers. We wish 
every success to the good work. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


—@— 


THEOLOGY. 


Drake (F. W.), THE FELLOWSHIP OF PARADISE, 
6d. net. Longmans 
Contains chapters on ‘ Death,’ ‘ The Fellow- 
ship of Paradise,’ ‘ ‘The Fellowship of Peace,’ and 
‘ The Festival of Fellowship,’ reprinted from ‘ The 
Way of Fellowship.’ 


Gray (George Buchanan), THE ForMs oF HEBREW 
PoeEtry, 7 /6 Hodder & Stoughton 
The writer’s aim is ‘‘ to survey the forms of 
Hebrew poetry, to consider them in relation to 
one another, and to illustrate their bearing on the 
criticism and interpretation of the Old Testament.”’ 


Hutchinson (Horace G.), From Dovust To FaItTs, 
1/6 net. Longmans 
The author gives the reasons for his con- 
version, when he was past middle life, from 
Agnosticism to Christianity. 
Kelman (the late Rev. John), SALTED WITH FIRE, 
2 /6 net. Hodder & Stoughton 
A volume of sermons bearing on some pro- 
blems and truths of the present time. 


Stebbing (Rev. George), THE STORY OF THE CATHO- 

Lic CHURCH, 6/ net. Sands 

A sketch of the chief events in the history of 

the Roman Catholic Church from its founding to 
the present time. 


Thurston (Herbert), THE MEMORY OF OUR DEAD, 
2/6 net. Burns & Oates 
Reprinted from articles in The Month. 


War and the Kingdom of God, edited by the Rev. 
G. K, A. Bell, 2 /6 net. Longmans 
The object of the book is to give ‘‘ some 
definite treatment of the problems of the war as 
a whole in its relation to the Church.” The 
contributors are the editor, Canon Goudge, 
Canon Peter Green, Canon Scott Holland, and 
Canon Simpson. 
LAW. 


Piggott (Sir Francis), THe NEUTRAL MERCHANT 
IN RELATION TO THE LAW OF CONTRABAND OF 
WAR AND BLOCKADE UNDER THE ORDER IN 
Councit oF MARCH 11TH, 1915, 2/6 net. 

Hodder & Stoughton for University of 
London Press 
These articles originally appeared in The 

Nineteenth Century and After of April, August, 

and September. ‘They are “ a justification of the 

much-attacked Order in Council of March 11th, 

1915.” 

POETRY. 


Adamson (John Ernest), SONGS FROM THE SOUTH, 
4/6 net. Longmans 
Songs of Colonial life, including ‘ Elusive 
Africa,’ ‘The Quivering Gum,’ ‘By the Camp 

Fire,’ ‘ The Moon’s Trek,’ &c. 

Brown (Frank S.), CONTINGENT DITTIEs, and Other 
Soldier Songs of the Great War, edited by 
Holbrook Jackson, 1 / net. Sampson Low 

The author was a sergeant in Princess Patri- 
cia’s Canadian Light Infantry, and was killed on 
his first day in the trenches at St. Eloi last 

February. Mr. Jackson contributes the Preface. 


Figgis (Darrell), THE MouNnT OF TRANSFIGURA- 
TION, 3/6 net. Maunsel 
Contains ‘ Rencounter,’ ‘Songs of Acaill,’ 
* Bacchanals,’ ‘ The Shadow of Time,’ and other 
pieces. 
Forbes-Leslie (W.), LEYLI: a Romance of the 
4Aigean Sea, 6/ net. P. S. King 
A long narrative piece, written in ten cantos. 


Latin Poems of the Renaissance, translated by 
Richard Aldington, ‘Poets’ Translation 
Series,’’ 4d. net. 

The Egoist, Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 
Contains translations in prose from Antonio 

Beccadelli, Pietro Myrteo, Andrea Navagero, and 

other Italian poets. 

Peterson (Margaret), THE WoMEN’S MESSAGE, 
1915, 6d. net. Truslove & Hanson 

A booklet of verses describing the feelings 
of women towards the war. 

Pollen (John), OMAR KHAYYAM, 3 /6 net. 

East and West 
A literal translation from the original, with 

a Foreword by His Highness the Aga Khan. 

The profits from the sale of the book will be 

devoted to the Indian soldiers. 

Redpath (Beatrice), DRAWN SHUTTERS, 4 /6 a oe 

e 

Miscellaneous verses, including ‘ Still Life,’ 

‘ Earth Love,’ ‘ The Daughter of Jairus,‘ ‘ Vierge 
Consolatrice,’ and ‘ The Dead Soul.’ 





Whitmore (Charles E.), TWENTY-FIVE SONNETS. 
Cambridge, U.S.A. 
These sonnets include ‘ Sea-Music,’ ‘ Harvest,” 
and three on the Muses. A certain number are 
reprinted from The Boston Transcript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Winchester Public Library, Annual Report of the 
can Librarian for the Year ending October 31st, 
15. 
Contains an account of the reorganization of 
the library by the new librarian, statistical and 
financial tables, and a list of donations. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Confucius, THe Ernics oF: the Sayings of the 
Master and his Disciples upon the Conduct of 
“the Superior Man,” arranged according to the 
Plan of Confucius, with Running Commentary 
by Miles Menander Dawson, 6/ net. Putnam 

This work has been prepared under the 
auspices of the American Institute for Scientific 

Research. Mr. Wu Ting Fang contributes a 

Foreword. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Calvert (Albert F.), SovurH-WeEstT AFRICA DURING 
THE GERMAN OCCUPATION, 1884-1914, 5/ net. 
Laurie 
This is the first volume of a series dealing 
with “the several possessions composing Ger- 
many’s disappearing Colonial Empire.”’ 

Claridge (W. Walton), A History oF THE GOLD 
COAST AND ASHANTI, 2 vols., 36/ net. Murray 

A History of the country from the earliest 
times to the twentieth century. Sir Hugh 

Clifford writes an Introduction. 

Cundall (Frank), Historic JAmarca, 5/ net. 

West India Committee for Institute of Jamaica 
A series of articles reprinted from The West 

India Committee Circular, which deal with the 

historic sites and monuments in Jamaica, and 

are arranged parish by parish. 

Durand (Sir Mortimer), THe Lire oF FIELb- 
MARSHAL SIR GEORGE WHSITE, V.C., 2 vols., 
30 / net. Blackwood 

This biography was undertaken at the 
suggestion of Lord Roberts, and describes the 
private life and career of the hero of Ladysmith. 

Gardner (Monica M.), PoLAND, a Study in National 
Idealism, 3 /6 net. Burns & Oates 

The object of the book is ‘‘to give the 

English reader some faint conception of the 

idealism and the patriotism by which Poland has 

preserved her life through more than a hundred 
years of suffering and oppression.”’ 

Scully (William Charles), A History oF SouTH 
AFRICA FROM THE EARLIEST DAys TO UNION, 
3/6 Longmans 

An introductory sketch, founded upon the 
standard histories. 


WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Bibikoff (Massia), OuR INDIANS AT MARSEILLES, 
translated by Leonard Huxley, 5/ net. 

Smith & Elder 
Mile. Bibikoff gives her impressions of the 

Indian contingent, and illustrates the book with 

sketches made in the camps. M. Maurice Barrés 

contributes an Introduction. 

Cahen (Louis) and Forbes (Nevill), ENGLISH-SER- 
BIAN PHRASE-BOOK WITH EASY GRAMMAR, 
1/ net. Oxford, Blackwell 

A little manual for use in the South Slay 
countries. 

Cator (Dorothy), [IN A FRENcH MrILiraRy HosPrTraL 
2/6 net. ngmans 

An account of the experiences of the writer 
and her sister in a French hospital. 


Diary of a Nursing Sister on the Western Front,. 


1914-15, 5/ net. Blackwood 
The diary covers the period August 18th, 
1914, to May 2 6th, 1915. 
Fox (Frank), THE BALKAN PENINSULA, 7/6 net. 
Black 
The writer describes the story of the Balkans 
to the outbreak of war, and gives his impressions 
of the people. 

France (Anatole), THE PATH oF GLORY, a Trans- 
lation by Alfred Allinson, and the original 
French Text, 6/ Lane 

The French edition was noticed in The 

Atheneum. 

Hassall (John), YE BERLYN TAPESTRIE: WIL- 
HELM’S INVASION OF FLANDERS, 1 / net. 

The Studio, 44, Leicester Square, W.C. 
An adaptation of the Bayeux Tapestry. 

Notes from the Foreign Press, December 11th 
edited by Mrs. C. R. Buxton, 6d. 

Cambridge, Theatre Buildings 
A supplement to The Cambridge Magazine. 

These notes are intended “‘ to supplement what 

may be found in English papers.” 
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O’Toole (Thomas), THE Way THEY HAVE IN THE 
ARMY, 2/ net. Lane 
Deals with military customs, duties, and life. 


Ritchie (Moore), Wirth BoTHA IN THE FIELD, 
2 /6 net. ngmans 
A description of the writer’s experience with 
the Expeditionary Force to German South-West 
Africa. The book is illustrated with diagrams 
and photographs. 


Waxweiler (mile), BELGiumM, NEUTRAL AND 
LOYAL, THE War oF 1914, 5/ net. Putnam 
A defence, by the Director of the Solway 
Institute of Sociology at Brussels, of Belgian 
policy at the outbreak of war. The book was 
originally published in French in Switzerland. 


Wyrall (Everard), EuRoPE IN ARMs, a Concise 
History of the Great European War, Vol. I. (Set 
of 3 vols., 30/ net.) Glasgow, Bertram Wright 

A narrative of the war given chronologically, 
the first volume dealing with the period from the 
presentation of the Austrian Note to Servia to 

General von Kluck’s retreat from Paris. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Cook (Albert Stanburrough), A LireRARY MIDDLE 
ENGLISH READER, 8 /6 net. Ginn 
This Reader, intended as a college course, 
** has been framed, not in the interest of grammar, 
or of dialectical study, or of lexicography, but 
of literary enjoyment and profit.” It is provided 
with a brief general Introduction, prefatory notes 
to the various selections, foot-notes, and a list of 
books for further study. 
Figgis (Darrell), 42. (GzorGE W. RvusseEtx), 2/6 
net. Maunsel 
“A study of a man and a nation” in the 
“Trishmen of To-day ’”’ Series. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Cambridge Songs (The): A Go LLiarD’s SonG- 
Book oF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY, edited from 
the Unique Manuscript in the University 
Library by Karl Breul, 21 / net. 

Cambridge University Press 

The volume gives a photographic reproduction 

of all the folios and a transliteration of the text, 

which are followed by a survey of the critical 
literature on the subject, notes, and an Index. 


Cohoon (James Wilfred), RHETORICAL STUDIES IN 
THE ARBITRATION SCENE OF MENANDER’S 
‘ Epitrepontes.’ Boston, Ginn 
A paper reprinted from the Transactions 

of the American Philological Association. 


FOLK-LORE. 


Pound (Louise), FoLtkK-Sona oF NEBRASKA AND 
THE CENTRAL WEsT, a Syllabus. 
Nebraska Academy of Sciences 
___A classified list of folk-song in Nebraska, 
with notes and an Introduction. ; 


POLITICS. 


Burns (C. Delisle), THe MoRALiry oF NATIONS, 
5 / net. 
Hodder & Stoughton for Univ. London Press 
_ The book emphasizes the fact that ‘ the 
political situation, especially in foreign affairs, 
has so completely changed in the last generation, 
that the old idea of the State will have to be 
corrected.”’ 


EDUCATION. 


Education, Board of, Educational Pamphlets, 
No. 31: A Rurat SpectaL SuBJECTS CENTRE, 
1d. Stationery Office 

A report by two of H.M. Inspectors of Schools 

on a rural centre for instruction in special sub- 

jects, published for the information of Local 

Education Authorities and others. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Fairgrieve (James), GEOGRAPHY AND WoRLD 
Power, 3 / 
Hodder & Stoughton for Univ. of London Press 
It seems odd to see reviews quoted on the 
cover of this book, as it is new. 


Keats (John), SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF, 
edited by A. Hamilton Thompson, 2 / net. 
Cambridge University Press 
The first volume in the series ‘‘ English 
Romantic Poets,” which is designed to give a 
connected idea of the work of the poets of the 
Romantic Movement. 


Shelley (Percy Bysshe), SELECTIONS FROM THE 
PorMs oF, edited by A. Hamilton be sag se 
2/ net. Cambridge University s 

Another volume of the “ English Romantic 

Poets.’”? The book is furnished with an Introduc- 

tion and notes. 





FICTION. 


Confessions of a Wife, being the Life Story of 
Margaret X, retold from her Diaries and Letters 
by her Friend A. C. L.,1/ net. 

Simpkin & Marshall 
This story appeared in The Evening News. 
Johnston (Mary), THz FoRTUNES OF GARIN, 6/ 
Constable 
A tale of a medieval troubadour-knight and 

a plain, but wise princess. 

Sidgwick (Ethel), THe ACCOLADE, 6, 

Sidgwick & Jackson 
The family of Ingestre, known to readers of 

‘ A Lady of Leisure ’ and ‘ Duke Jones,’ reappears 

in this novel, which is concerned with the unhappy 

‘Cio of John Ingestre and his love for a young 

girl. 

Wouil (George), THE New Dawn, 6/ Long 

Depicts the life of Londoners exiled in the 

Valley of the Clyde. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Book Monthly, Curistmas NuMBER, 6d. 
Simpkin & Marshall 
Features of this issue are ‘ Personal and 
Particular News from ‘‘Somewhere”’ in the 
Literary Trenches of London ’; ‘ War and Books,’ 
by Mr. James Milne; and ‘ Essays and Essayists,’ 
by Mr. Charles Leonard Moore. 


Forum, DECEMBER, 25 cents. Mitchell Kennerley 

‘Modern American Painters—and Winslow 
Homer,’ by Mr. Willard Huntington Wright ; ‘ The 
Free Vacation House,’ by Miss Anzia Yezierska ; 
and ‘ Evolution in Hymnology,’ by Mr. Charles H. 
Richards, are features of this number. 


Indian Magazine, DECEMBER, 3d. 
National Indian Assoc., 21, Cromwell Road 
Includes ‘ The Education of Indian Girls,’ by 
Miss M. Ashworth; and ‘ Sir Pherozeshah Mehta : 
an Appreciation,’ by Sir M. M. Bhownaggree. 


Librarian_and Book World, DECEMBER, 6d. net. 
Stanley Paul 
Items in this number are ‘ Library Work for 
Children,’ by Mr. H. Morris Ellison, and reports 
of the Library Associations. 


Phenix, DECEMBER, 10 cents. 
South Norwalk, Conn., Michael Monahan 
Features of this issue are an appreciation by 
Mr. Monahan of Mr. Whitcomb Riley, ‘ Our Best, 
Loved Poet’; ‘The Dream,’ by Mr. Vance 
Thompson; and ‘ Moonlight,’ by Guy de Mau- 
passant, translated by Mr. Monahan. 


United Service Magazine, 2 / Clowes 

Includes ‘The Capture of Tsing-Tao,’ by 
Nakaba Yamada; ‘ What are the Natural Limits 
of a War-Ship ?’ by ‘‘ Shear-Hulk”’; and ‘A 
Statement of Events in Senegal and Goree, 1758 
to 1784,’ by Major J. J. Crooks. 


JUVENILE. 


Bevan (Tom), THE LAST OF THE GIANTs, 3 /6 
Nelson 
A story of Arctic Canada. 


Hill (Marion), Harmony HALL, 2/6 net. Long 

Harmony Hall is the name of the young 
heroine who takes the burdens of her family upon 
her own shoulders. 


GENERAL. 


Conway (Sir Martin), THE CRowpD IN PEACE AND 

War, 6/ net. Longmans 

A study of the relation of the individual to 
crowds, and of crowds to one another. 


Imaginations and Reveries, by A. E., 5/ net. 

Maunsel 

A collection of essays and sketches, including 

‘The Character of Heroic Literature,’ ‘ Religion 

and Love,’ ‘ The Childhood of Apollo,’ and ‘ The 
Dream of Angus Oge.’ 


Lincoln (Abraham), DISCOVERIES AND!INVENTIONS, 

32 San Francisco, John Howell 

This lecture was delivered in 1860, the year 

of his election to the Presidency, andgwas first 
printed in Sunset Magazine in 1909. 


Modern Essays reprinted from Leading Articles in 

The Times, 5/ net. Arnold 

A selection from the “ third leaders ” in The 
Times, introduced by Dr. J. W. Mackail. 


Olivet (Fabred’), HERMENEUTIC INTERPRETATION 
OF THE ORIGIN OF THE SociAL STATH OF MAN 
AND OF THE DESTINY OF THE ADAMIC RACE, 
done into English by Naydn Louise Redfield, 
15 / net. Putnam 

A translation from ‘ L’histoire philosophique 
du genre humain.’ 








PAMPHLETS. 


Besant (Annie), THe FuTruRE oF Youna INpIA, 
1 anna. 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House 
The Presidential Address to the Behar 
Students’ Conference at Muzaffarpur last October. 


Mazumdar (Amvika Charan), SEPARATION OF 
JUDICIAL FROM EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS, 1 anna. 
Adyar, Madras, Theosophical Publishing House 

Aspeech made in the Ninth National Congress, 

December, 1893, with Congress resolution and 

cases from other speeches, reprinted from the 

Official Report of the Proceedings. 


ALMANACS, ANNUALS, AND DIARIES. 


Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, &c., of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 1916, 10/6 net. 

12, Mitre Court Chambers, Temple, E.C. 

The seventy-sixth year of issue. A new 

feature is a list of officers killed in the war whose 

names were in the work. The editor has reverted 

to the original plan of the book, a grouping in 
alphabetical order of its main contents. 

Letts’s Commercial Tablet Diary for 1916, 1 / 

Cassell 

This is suitable for noting engagements, and 

includes a record of important commercial events 
for the coming year. 

Letts’s Diary for 1916, No. 69, 1/ net. Cassell 
Bound in a leather case, with a pencil. 
Letts’s Nurses’ Report Book and Diary for 1916, 

2/ net. Cassell 

A special feature of this diary is the space 

devoted to tables for reports of a _ patient’s 
progress. 

Letts’s Office Diary and Almanac for 1916, No. 9, 
5/ Cassell 

Contains much general information on 
revenue and stamp duties, postal rates, banking, 

Parliamentary matters, &c. 

Letts’s Pocket Diary and an Almanac for 1916, 
m0; Fis. Cassell 

This is ruled for memoranda or cash, and is 
bound in limp leather with rounded corners. 

Letts’s No. 44 Rough Diary, 1916, 2/6 Cassell 

Gives half a page to each day,and contains 
some general information. 

Letts’s No. 150 Popular One-Day Diary for 1916, 
paper boards, 2/6; interleaved with Blotting 
Paper, 4/6 Cassell 

This measures 127 in. by 8 in., and devotes a 
page to each day. 

Live Stock Journal Almanac, 1916, 1 / Vinton 

Some of the articles are ‘ Care of Horses in 

War,’ by the Duke of Portland ; ‘ Pedigree Stock 

Improvement,’ by Mr. R. Harry Green; and 

‘ Sheep in 1915,’ by Ovis. 


FINE ARTS. 
Cornwall, painted by G. F. Nicholls, described 
by G. E. Mitton, 7/6 net. Black 


The letterpress describes the beauties of the 
scenery and the customs of the place. There are 
twenty coloured plates. 

am, illustrated by Mera K. Sett, 
ery a F Cambridge, Galloway & Porter 

The illustrations are in black and white. 
The edition is privately printed, and is limited to 
250 copies. 








‘THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.’ 
Cambridge. 

THE review in The Atheneum for Decem- 
ber 4th will give any ordinary reader the 
impression that the name of Dr. Furnivall 
has been ignored in vol. xii. of the above 
work. A reference to the index shows that 
the following paragraph appears on p. 504 
of the Bibliography :— 

“Rurnivall, Frederick James (1825-1910). 
Founder of the Early English Text Society, 1864 ; 
extra series, 1867; the Chaucer Society, and the 
Ballad Society, 1868; the New Shakspere Society, 
1873 ; the Wiclif and the Browning Society, 1881 ; 
and....a voluminous contributor to nearly all.... 
See, also, bibliography to chaps. viii.-xii. of 


geal J. E. Sanpys. 
*,* It was expressly stated in the article 


that Sir John Sandys had ignored Dr. 


| Furnivall in his chapter. 
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A CAROL FROM FLANDERS. 
(Curistmas, 1914.) 


In Flanders on the Christmas morn 
The trenchéd foemen lay, 

The German and the Briton born— 
And it was Christmas Day. 


The red .sun rose on fields accurst, 
The grey fog fled away ; 

But neither cared to fire the first, 
For it was Christmas Day. 


They called from each to each across 
The hideous disarray 

(For terrible had been their loss) : 
“QO, this is Christmas Day!” 


Their rifles all they set aside, 
One impulse to obey ; 

*Twas just the men on either side, 
Just men—and Christmas Day. 


They dug the graves for all their dead 
And over them did pray ; 

And Englishman and German said : 
“How strange a Christmas Day!” 


Between the trenches then they met, 
Shook hands, and e’en did play 

At games on which their hearts are set 
On happy Christmas Day. 


Not all the Emperors and Kings, 
Financiers, and they 

Who rule us could prevent these things— 
For it was Christmas Day. 


O ye who read this truthful rime 
From Flanders, kneel and say : 

God speed the time when every day 
Shall be as Christmas Day. 


FREDERICK NIVEN. 








STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


WE are sorry to notice the death, on 
Thursday in last week, of the well-known 
poet and dramatist Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
whose latest book of poems we noticed only 
a week ago. Since 1912 he had taken 
charge of The Poetry Review, where he 
wisely affirmed the greatness of Milton. 
His later career did not, perhaps, quite 
realize his early promise; but this was 

artly due to the critics, who spoilt Mr. 
Phillips for a time with extravagant 
laudations. ‘Christ in Hades’ (1896) and 
the ‘Poems’ of 1897 (which included that 

jece) represent his best work in verse. 

ere he showed considerable mastery of 

poetic form, and a distinguished gift of 
style. But the shock of delight which 
comes from real poetry came from single 
lines perfectly phrased rather than from 
any poem as a whole. Mr. Phillips showed 
himself a sensitive lover of beauty, and a 
stylist who had profited by the masters of 
the past; but his work did not amount to 
a new revelation of that beauty, though 
occasionally he reached the poignant sim- 
plicity which lays bare the secrets of the 
heart. Richness, colour, music, and an 
ample supply of mellifluous lines Mr. 
Phillips retained till the end ; but he lacked 
that negative sense of humour which is the 
t’s safeguard, and which, indeed, has 

n wanting in some excellent poets. 
Hence he was capable of lapses from his 
effective vocabulary, especially when he 
touched common life. 

Mr. Phillips gave up his early prospects 
for a time and joined the company of hi 





cousin, Mr. F. R. Benson, as an actor; but 
his first genuine success on the stage came 
with the production of his ‘Paolo and 
Francesca’ (1902), which, admirably staged 
by Sir George Alexander, is the best of 
Mr. Phillips’s dramas. It was a spectacle 
of grace and beauty, and moving in its 
sensuous emotion; but the romance was 
unnecessarily overshadowed by the carpentry 
of the piece. Mr. Phillips, in fact, was not a 
master of dramatic action, as was clearly 
revealed by his ‘ Herod,’ a picturesque and 
stately piece lacking in movement. Nor had 
he that lightness of touch which is needed 
to relieve tragedy. 


‘Ulysses,’ also produced in 1902, showed 
imaginative power, especially in the scenes 
in Hades, but it was not a well-made play, 
and did not afford sufficient opportunity for 
the actors. ‘Nero’ (1906) held verse of 
excellent quality, but was inordinately long 
and overlaid with pageantry. ‘Faust,’ in 
which Mr. Phillips collaborated with Mr. 
Comyns Carr, was chiefly a spectacle pro- 
viding opportunities for the scenic artist and 
more of picturesque poses than philosophy 
for the actors. Of late years Mr. Phillips 
had not been seen as a writer of poetic 
drama apart from his ‘ Armageddon’, 
(noticed by us on June 12th of this year) 
in which he was not equal to his immense 
theme. Public prejudice alone proved a 
sufficient handicap to him in his conception 
of our enemies, and the supernatural part of 
his scheme demanded a master. 








STUART MERRILL. 


TxovcsH he was born in the ‘United States 
(on Long Island) on April Ist, 1863, Stuart 
Merrill ranks among the best of those French 
poets whom the critics found it convenient 
to label “‘ Symbolists,” in spite of the fact 
that their temperaments were very different 
and that their works had but little in common. 
While he was still a child, his father came to 
Paris to occupy a post in the United States 
Legation, and so Stuart Merrill’s first school 
was a lycée in the French capital. He re- 
turned later to New York to study law, 
but, finding himself an exile in the land of 
his birth, he was not long in revisiting 
France, where he had already taken part 
in the literary battles waged by ardent 
youth against the Parnassian poets and 
realistic novelists. 


Stuart Merrill had profited by his sojourn 
in New York to make his compatriots 
acquainted with some of the writers whom 
he had learnt to admire in France. He 
published in the New York Times and 
Evening Post some studies of Glatigny, 
Gérard de Nerval, and Alphonse Daudet. 
To enable the public which he addressed 
to appreciate better such artists, he took 
upon himself the difficult art of translation. 
Under the title of ‘ Pastels in Prose,’ with 
an introduction by W. D. Howells, he 
published a collection of exquisite versions, 
which he accomplished with patient affection. 
In it are found pages from Maurice de 
Guérin, Louis Bertrand, Théodore de Ban- 
ville, Judith Gautier, Charles Baudelaire, 
Villiers de lIsle-Adam, Alphonse Daudet, 
Huysmans, Catulle Mendés, Paul Mar- 
gueritte, Stéphane Mallarmé, Henri de 
Régnier, and certain comrades, whom he 
hastened to rejoin, having firmly resolved 
never to set foot again in the land of dollars. 
Many a time Merrill has told me how he 
tried for two years to re-naturalize himself 
as a Citizen of the United States, and how 
he suffered from the vulgar materialism of 
his fellow - countrymen. 





Undoubtedly he - 


recognized all that is powerful in the great 
republic overseas, but he was never tired 
of repeating with remarkable insight that 
material prosperity, which has no compen- 
sation in the disinterested love of beauty, is 
fatal to a nation and provokes its decadence. 
Merrill condemned with a severity full of 
bitterness, and sometimes of anger, the 
obstinate neutrality of his country. 


The work of Stuart Merrill is not volu- 
minous. Three books contain all he pro- 
duced, and in them may be seen the in- 
dustrious progress of an accomplished talent, 
may be read the pathetic story of a poet’s 
soul—generous, ardent, beautiful. The titles 
of his last two volumes, ‘ Les Quatre Saisons ” 
and ‘ Une Voix dans la Foule,’ are sufficient 
in themselves to prove that he had in no 
way lost interest in nature and life. He 
takes a passionate part in them. He 
advances towards mankind with arms raised 
in brotherly benediction. He longs to see 
good understanding and equity supreme in 
town and country ; the fruitful earth should 
inspire the labourer with contentment in 
his task. From the mountain, whence the 
waters flow, to the valley furrowed with 
rivers and studded with lakes, the peaceful 
bells of life should sound like beating 
hearts. The poet’s heart is full of humble 
pity and infinite commiseration for the 
sufferings and wretchedness which are the 
shame of this world. Life should unfold 
for all with the same compassion, the 
same generosity, but its effort is foiled 
by hate; it is hate, then, which must be 
conquered. The misfortune of humanity 
lies in not accepting the primordial brother- 
hood which Nature has implanted in the 
hearts of men. 


Such was the doctrine of Merrill, but even 
in his message of peace and the brother- 
hood of the world we see, as it were, a fore- 
shadowing of the war. This perpetual 
agony of armies bent on madness and 
massacre recurs in the poems of Stuart 
Merrill, and contributes largely to their 
singular beauty. Nothing is more touching 
than this fear which weighs inexorably on 
the dream of happiness, as seen by the 
poet’s eyes. “Oh! la paix du matin sur 
ma petite maison,” he exclaims in a fine 
poem which he calls ‘ Le Refrain.’ Of this 
** peace of the morning ”’ he makes a dazzling 
picture, but each stanza is separated from 
its successor by a sort of anguished cry, 
which seems unprepared for and uninvited : 
“*On se bat au bout du monde.’ Again, the 
scene is a wintry landscape: “La neige, 
comme le regret quon a pour une morte, 
assourdit sur la route tous les bruits de la 
vie ;” ** Entends-tu tous ces poings qui 
frappent a la porte?” Always, in the 
midst of the calmest moments of happiness, 
irresistible anguish breaks out in a loud cry 
or timid murmur. The cruel unrest which 
was ever constraining the soul of this ad- 
mirable poet got the better of his strength ; 
with anguished heart he could not wait for 
the end of the frightful nightmare, through 
whose torturing and exhausting phases we 
are now living :— 


Mourir serait si facile 

Au bruit léger de la brise, 
Mourir quand le jour vacille 
Dans la chambre bleue et grise / 


He died, as he had foreseen, it seems 
peacefully, at the fall of evening, without a 
cry, without a gesture, since the troubled 
soul had outworn its mortal envelope. 


Henry D. Davray. 
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LORD HALDANE ON PROGRESS IN 
PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCH. 


At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society 
on Monday, the 6th inst., there was a large 
gathering of members to hear Lord Haldane’s 
address on ‘Progress in Philosophical 
Research.’ The chair was taken by the 
President, Dr. H. Wildon Carr. Lord 
Haldane is one of the oldest members of the 
Society, having joined it when it was a 
comparatively small body in 1883, and he 
was its President for the session 1907-8. 
His address on the present occasion was 
devoted to an appreciation of current ten- 
dencies in philosophical speculation. 

He was impressed, he said, by the fact 
that in recent years British philosophy 
had been making a considerable advance. 
For a long period we had been behind 
Germany, and had not been doing more 
than holding our own with France. Things 
began to improve in the last quarter of the 
Victorian era, but the striking movement 
forward had occurred since the beginning 
of the twentieth century. Whatever ulti- 
mate judgment might be passed on the New 
Realism, there could be little doubt that 
the result of the discussions it had initiated 
would be a permanent gain to philosophical 
inquiry. The New Realists, he pointed out, 
dispute in limine the view that philosophy 
must start with a critical examination of 
knowledge, and reject representationism in 
all itsforms. According to them, the object 
of a mental act is to be sharply distinguished 
from the mental act itself ; the object per- 
ceived is a non-mental reality, and the only 
mental reality here involved is the act of 

erceiving, which act was characterized 

y Prof. Alexander as in its essence an 
act of conation directed upon the object. 
Perception, so regarded, was only a parti- 
cular case of the much more general com- 
presence or togetherness of objects in the 
real space and time which are wholly in- 
dependent of it, and in which all that is real 
exists. Where there is consciousness, it is 
an element superinduced on this com- 
presence, and the same is true of conceiving 
and of abstract thinking. The point of 
view was, indeed, by no means new; @ 
position closely resembling it in principle 
was taken up by Thomas Reid a hundred 
and fifty years ago. 

So far as his theory of perception is con- 
cerned, M. Bergson, too, is in large measure 
in accord with the New Realists. What he 
calls the “‘ image ”’ (i.e. the immediate object 
of perception) is, he maintains, not some- 
thing detached from the real thing, or which 
merely represents it, but is the real thing 
itself. Instead of adding to the reality 
features which were not there before, per- 
ception excludes factors which the full 
reality contains. M. Bergson, however, 
goes a long way beyond the New Realists. 
Maintaining that ultimately there are no 
stationary things, but only actions, he is 
led to the conclusion that the schematism 
of the intellect, and with it space and time, 
result in artificial constructions in which 
reality is distorted, and which are quite 
different from real movement and duration, 
revealed to us directly in intuition. In this 
respect M. Bergson’s doctrine closely re- 
sembled that of Schopenhauer. For, accord- 
ing to Schopenhauer, the Will, the activity 
underlying the whole universe, was neither 
in time nor determined by motives, these 
being only characteristics of its phenomenal 
manifestations, and, whilst we apprehend 
it directly in ourselves, we do not do so by 
the intellect, which only distorts it. Lord 
Haldane emphasized the value and im- 





portance of much of M. Bergson’s work. 
It seemed to him, however, that the several 
portions of his constructive philosophy 
would not come together in one coherent 
whole. In _ particular, if the _ intellect 
distorts reality, then M. Bergson’s theory 
of the universe, being itself an outconie of 
intellectual reflection, stood condemned no 
less than any other. 


As regards the New Realism, Lord Haldane 
maintained that those phases of experience 
which find expression in art, morality, and 
religion are as real as the phases of which 
logical atomism takes account, yet neither 
logical atomism nor the more comprehensive 
forms of the New Realism are capable of 
doing them justice. Pre-eminently in these 
higher phases of experience the universal 
is nothing apart from the particular, and 
the particular, as such, is, taken by itself, 
equally unreal. The only real actuality 
is the individual fact, the essence of which 
is identity-in-difference. It was one of 
Hegel’s services to philosophy that he 
strenuously resisted the abstraction of uni- 
versal from particular, discerned in in- 
dividuality the form characteristic of the 
object world, and showed that individuality 
implies a subject-object relation. 


A new school of Idealism, basing itself upon 
the aspect of Hegel’s teaching just referred 
to, has recently, he indicated, been coming 
into prominence, and of it the writings of 
Dr. Bosanquet are representative. Accord- 
ing to the New Idealism, the reality of the 
world is as it seems, universals are real so 
far as they enter into the context of ex- 
perience, and they account for the identity 
in difference which is characteristic of 
individuality. In many ways, Idealism of 
this type and modérn Realism approached 
one another. But whilst adherents of the 
latter assert that, like other objects of 
knowledge, universals are extra-mental and 
exist after the fashion of substances apart 
from the subject-object relation, adherents 
of the former take them to be aspects within 
a whole, the conception of which becomes 
increasingly organized as knowledge extends. 
It seemed to Lord Haldane that the mind, 
when it is adequately conceived, evinces 
itself as that which envelopes the world, and 
not as a thing alongside of other things in 
that world. If universals are to be thought 
of as existing in an extra-mental world and 
apart from mind, then physical reality 
becomes so transformed from the old- 
fashioned way of regarding it as to exhibit 
a logical vitality impossible to dissociate 
from continuity with a psychical system. 
Either you throw the work of mind on the 
shoulders of a physical reality, and thereby 
transform the latter fundamentally, or you 
connect it with the nature of mind as living 
in the contents, and then you have abandoned 
the doctrine of petrified universals. Your 
Realism, in short, ceases to be Realism, for 
Idealism is let into the fortress from the 
back. 

In the discussion which followed, the 
chairman (Dr. Carr) pointed out that there 
was an ambiguity in the term ‘“‘ mind” as 
employed by the New Realists. When, 
with reference to perception, the fundamental 
distinction is said to be that between the act 
of perceiving and the object perceived, the 
concept alone appropriate appeared to be 
that of ‘‘ subject’’; but, when real entities 
were divided into mental and non-mental 
or physical, we were brought back to the 
old notion of two independent substances. 
He agreed with Lord Haldane as to the 
striking resemblance between M. Bergson’s 
doctrine and that of Schopenhauer. There 
was, however, a fundamental difference. 
Whilst Schopenhauer took the Will, as 





ultimate reality, to be timeless, M. Bergson 
holds real process to be essentially durée. 
Injustice, he thought, had been done to 
M. Bergson by the use of the term “ dis- 
tortion” as applied to intellectual appre- 
hension. The intellectual aspect of things 
is only distortion when it is taken in abstrac- 
tion as the full reality. Later in the debate, 
Mrs. Adrian Stephen expressed the opinion 
that the agreement between M. Bergson and 
the New Realists was not so close as Lord 
Haldane had represented. For M. Bergson 
denies that any act of perception can be 
instantaneous ; perception, as he views it, 
is a summing-up, as it were, of the history 
of matter, so that the object of an act of 
perception always contains a great deal of 
the past of matter, so to speak, contracted. 
Hence M. Bergson’s theory would seem to 
be more in accord with Idealism. 

Prof. Nunn criticized the address from the 
point of view of the New Realism. Con- 
sciousness, he argued, is, it is true, in one 
sense part of a thing—namely, of the brain, 
which is, of course, a thing among other 


things. But consciousness itself is not a 
thing. He did not consider it to be strictly 


accurate to say that he had a mind. The 
truth rather was that attached to, and in 
connexion with, the workings of the nervous 
system, there occur acts which we call acts 
of consciousness. But consciousness is not 
the emergence of a new thing. With regard 
to the higher phases of experience which find 
expression in art, Dr. Nunn explained that 
the account which the Realist would offer 
was that certain features belonging to the 
objective world were brought into relation 
with certain other features in that world, 
although not necessarily in the same order 
as actually they were found there. It might 
be that the notion of goodness involved 
human experience in a way in which sense- 
objects did not. But he imagined that the 
thoroughgoing Realist would find little 
difficulty in assigning to any concrete good 
thing a mode of being similar to that which 
he assigned to a chair or a water-bottle. 


Prof. J. A. Smith agreed with Lord Haldane 
on almost all the main points. It seemed to 
him utterly impossible to suppose that the 
mind, even for a moment, except in dis- 
traction, could be regarded as having the 
character of a thing along with other things. 
To conceive of knowledge as being a relation 
between one thing and another thing was, 
he thought, one of the greatest errors that 
could be made in philosophy. He considered 
it a mistake for Idealists to lay too much 
stress upon the irremovability of the subject- 
object relation. Signor Croce and his younger 
colleague Signor Gentile were on safer ground 
in working out the doctrine that both the 
subject and the object of knowledge were 
products of the duality of mind. 

Speaking from the point of view of the 
New Idealism, Prof. J. S. Mackenzie agreed 
that the emphasis often laid upon the subject- 
object relation was a mistake. The funda- 
mental position of Idealism was, in fact, the 
reality of universals; its essential doctrine 
was that all reality must be interpreted by 
means of universals. When thus stated, 
Idealism had no great quarrel with the New 
Realism. Both were in large measure & 
reproduction of what had been elaborated 
long ago by Plato. 


Prof. Hicks urged that one thing, at least, 
had emerged from the discussion—the 
mischief, namely, that resulted from the 
employment of such vague terms as 
“idealism”? and “realism” in philosophy 
at all. What could be more distracting and 
prejudicial to serious and accurate thought 
than to designate by one name systems of 
speculation so fundamentally different as 
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those of Plato, Berkeley, and Hegel ? There 
could be no doubt that the line of reflection 
pursued by the Post-Kantian writers had 
paved the way to the position at present 
occupied (for example) by Prof. Alexander. 
Neither Kant himself nor his successors had 
meant to imply by ‘“‘dependence upon 
mind ”’ that the external object was part of 
the structure of mind, as, for example, a 
process of perceiving was; they did not 
mean that the external object was a mental 
entity. 

Some interesting remarks were made by 
Dr. J. 8. Haldane respecting the different 
manner of interpreting reality which was 
necessary in biology from that adopted in 
the purely physical sciences. 


Lord Haldane, at the close, referred in 
detail to the various points raised in the 
discussion, and expressed the opinion that 
after the war is over people will be struggling 
more than ever to obtain clear ideas and free 
themselves from illusions. It would be for 
philosophic thought to aid them in that 
endeavour. 








LA SOLIDARITE FRANCO-ANGLO- 
ITALIENNE. 


M. JEAN Finor’s article in your issue of 
November 27th was full of interest and sug- 
gestion. It goes without saying that he 
merely sketched the subject, and did not 
aim at completeness. I venture to lay stress 
on one point that seems worthy of con- 
sideration. There is no need, nowadays, 
to call attention to the importance of French 
influence on the English language and on 
medizval English literature. It is not 
merely a question of Anglo-Norman litera- 
ture pure and simple, but of the philological 
and literary relations between the two 
countries in general. Most, if not all, of 
our Universities now have the staff necessary 
to deal with these subjects. But it seems 
to me that in some of our academic bodies 
there is not sufficient co-operation between 
the representatives of English and French 
philology and literature. No student of 
English philology, who necessarily specializes 
in medizval literature, should be able to 
proceed to an Honours degree without a 
working knowledge of French philology and 
Old French literature, though obviously 
this knowledge need not and cannot be as 
thorough as that of students who specialize 
in French. In the same way, the latter 
should be encouraged by every means to read 
as much Middle English as possible. The 
course I advocate would tend to the solution 
of many outstanding problems, and might 
eventually lead to the foundation of a 
much-needed Anglo-French Text Society. 


With your permission I will touch on 
another point, though it is not connected 
with M. Finot’s proposals. Within the next 
few years the study of Spanish is almost 
certain to become more general in this 
country. This will be due primarily to 
the demands of commerce. But I earnestly 
hope that the teachers of Spanish of every 
grade throughout the land will rise to the 
occasion,and see to it that their pupils are 
not satisfied with a mere smattering of the 
language and with commercial correspond- 
ence. The Universities may be trusted to 
give the lead in this matter, and their 
example should pave the way for a wider 
pe ene en with a very beautiful literature 
and with the nation that produced it. 


H. oO. 








Kiterary Gossip. 


From the Twenty-Ninth Annual Report 
of the Scottish History Society we gather 
that five volumes have been published 
since the last general meeting: ‘The 
Scots in Poland’; ‘Selections from the 
Records of the Regality of Melrose,’ 
vol. ii.; ‘Letter Book of Bailie John 
Steuart of Inverness’; ‘ Rentale Dun- 
keldense’; and ‘ Letters of the Earl of 
Seafield... Amongst future publications 
are the third and last volume of ‘ Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Regality 
of Melrose’; ‘ Wariston’s Diary,’ vol. ii. ; 
and a ‘ Bibliography of Topographical 
Works relating to Scotland.’ 

Works likely to be taken up are ‘ Regis- 
ter of the Consultations of the Ministers 
of Edinburgh,’ a second volume of the 
Seafield Correspondence, and Prof. Terry’s 
volume of ‘Records relating to the 
Scottish Armies from 1638 to 1659.’ 

Another possible field of operation is 
that of printing Scottish Burgh Records. 
It has jbeen ascertained that the Town 
Council of Edinburgh would be willing to 
afford every facility for preparing and 
publishing a continuation of the extracts 
from their records already printed down 
to 1589. Mr. John Minto and Mr. Alex- 
ander Mill have prepared a general index 
to the sixty-one volumes of the first 
series, which is ready for press. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘** An advertisement of Messrs. Street & 
Smith, publishers of New York, on the back 
cover of their ‘Magnet Library,’ declares 
that they are the sole owners and publishers 
(in the U.S.) of Mr. Charles Garvice’s copyright 
stories—a profitable connexion, no doubt. 
But they introduce their announcement 
by the proud boast: ‘We do not need to 
tell any of our patrons how popular the 
works of Charles Garvice are, because his 
name is a byword wherever first-class novels 
are read and appreciated.’ The sense is 
clear, but the words chosen do not seem 
precisely happy. The advertisement is one 
of some years back ; so perhaps at this date 
Messrs. Street & Smith, if they still own 
‘ this celebrated author’s copyrighted stories,’ 
have learnt to commend them in a less 
equivocal style.” 


WE are informed that The Educational 
Times will, until further notice, be issued 
quarterly, on the Ist of February, May, 
August, and November. We are not 
told why this decision has been taken, 
but we can well understand the increased 
strain produced by the reduction of staff 
and other disadvantages incidental to the 
war. 


Messrs. Dovusitepay, Pacer & Co. of 
New York announce ‘ An Autobiography,’ 
by Edward Livingston Trudeau, M.D., 
the founder of Saranac, and a pioneer in 
the open-air treatment of tuberculosis. 
Stevenson was attracted to Saranac by 
the reputation of the healing qualities 
of the region, and made friends with Dr. 
Trudeau and the other resident physicians 
while he lived there from the end of 
September, 1887, to the end of April, 
1888. 





Messrs. MacmiLuaN will publish imme- 
diately, at the price of 6d. net, a booklet 
by Mr. Rudyard Kipling entitled ‘ The 
Fringes of the Fleet.’ 


The Cornhill Magazine for January 
opens with the first chapters of ‘ The 
Tutor’s Story,’ a novel left as a fragment 
by Charles Kingsley, and revised and 
completed by his daughter, Lucas Malet. 
Sir Algernon West pays a tribute to a life- 
long friend in ‘A Great Civil Servant, 
Lord Welby.’ Judge Parry writes on 
* Daniel O’Connell,’ Counsellor, and George 
A. Birmingham on ‘ Worship in War- 
Time.’ Dr. W. H. Fitchett tells ‘ A Curious 
Chapter in Wellington’s Life,’ and Sir 
Henry Lucy discourses ‘ Across the Wal- 
nuts and the Wine.’ Sport is represented 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell’s ‘An Angler’s 
Dilemma.’ ‘Montenegro: where Com- 
pulsion is not Needed, and Patriotism is 
not Taught,’ and another lively sketch 
from the front by Mr. Boyd Cable, entitled 
“A Benevolent Neutral,’ represent the 
war; while Miss Marjorie Bowen contri- 
butes ‘A Story from an Old Catalogue : 
Sir Basil and Rue.’ 


On Monday, the 6th inst., and two 
following days, Messrs. Sotheby sold the 
library of Lothrop Withington, which 
brought a total of 1,013/. Among the 
most important lots were: ‘New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register,’ 
73 vols., 1847-1915, 14/1. 10s.; a large 
collection of notes and transcripts of wills 
parish registers, &c., 210/.; and Savage’s 
‘Genealogical Dictionary of the First 
Settlers of New England,’ 4 vols., 1860, 
101. 

On Thursday, the 9th, and the follow- 
ing day,the same firm sold the modern 
books from the library of the late Mr. 
George Dunn, which fetched 1,355l/., the 
chief prices being: Ackermann, ‘ His- 
tories of the Universities and Colleges,’ 
7 vols., 1812-16, 43/7. A large collection,of 
almanacs, 1629-1881, 38/1. Calendar of 
Rolls and State Papers, 89 vols.,. 251. 
Ben Jonson, ‘ Workes,’ 1616, 101. 5s. 
Chaucer, ‘ Works,’ Kelmscott Press, 1896, 
601. Lambert, ‘ Description of the Genus 
Pinus,’ 3 vols., 1837, 49/. Palzographical 
and New Palzographical Society’s Publica- 
tions, 8 vols., 1873-1911, 23/. Surtees, 
*‘ History and Antiquities of the County of 
Durham,’ 5 vols., 1816-52, 137. Wilde, 
‘The Sphinx,’ 1894, 131. 


THE toll of death among the professors 
at the Universities in Germany has de- 
prived those institutions of many valuable 
lives. During the first six months of the 
war, Profs. M. L. Strack and S. Sudhaus 
of Kiel University were killed, both 
eminent classical scholars. The same fate 
befell Prof. H. Schmittz of Gdéttingen. 
Herren E. Kattenfeld and H. Kohl, both 
well known for researches in Western Asia, 
also fell, as did Tycho Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff, son of the well-known Greek 
scholar. 


Meanwhile, France mourns the loss of 
another savant, M. Pierre Boudreaux, 
an Hellenist of great promise, best known 
for his edition of Oppian’s ‘ Cynegetica.’ 
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The Northern Bantu. By John Roscoe. 
(Cambridge University Press, 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

MENGO, the capital of Uganda, is situated 

on the north shore of Lake Victoria, in the 

very heart of the Protectorate. Here for 
many years Mr. Roscoe laboured in the 
service of the Church Missionary Society. 

Now no one is better qualified to advance 

anthropological science than the mis- 

sionary, if he be well trained in the 
methods proper to his vocation. His 
business is to learn how to meet the mind 
of his native flock half-way ; and, since 
he dwells long in their midst, he has a 
chance of learning their language, or it 
may be languages, and, in general, of 
quietly maturing his conception of their 
inner life—a mode of acquiring insight 
which contrasts favourably with that 
of many would-be scientific expeditions 
which drink as they run, after the manner 
of the proverbial dogs of Egypt. Mr. 

Roscoe’s immediate field of missionary 

work and scientific interest being Uganda 

itself, he was able to compile that account 
of its customs which has taken its place 
as an anthropological classic. 

Meanwhile a glance at a good map of 
the Protectorate—not the map supplied 
with the book, by the way, which is un- 
worthy of the Cambridge Press—will show 
that from Mengo as a centre a well-girded 
man may take vacation trips into many 
outlying districts of great importance 
from the ethnological standpoint. Away 
to the north-west is the ancient kingdom 
of Bunyoro, formerly Uganda's chief 
rival; and to the south of Bunyoro 
is Ankole, a pleasant undulating land, 
the home of a pastoral people, the Ban- 
yankole. Again, due north of Mengo is 
Lake Kioga, bordering on which is the 
country of the Bateso, more commonly 
known by their Bantu sobriquet of Bakedi, 
“the naked people.” They are not 
Bantus, but belong to the Nilotic group 
with its crane-like physique. Moreover, 
living literally on Lake Kioga as well as 
eastwards on Lake Salisbury and else- 
where are the lake-dwelling Bakene. 
Still more to the east is Mount Elgon, 
amongst the eastern and south-eastern 
spurs of which live, to the number of a 
round million, the cannibal Bagesu, one 
of the most primitive of Bantu tribes. 
Finally, in the eastern province lies Busoga, 
a district that has long been tributary 
to its more powerful neighbours ; while 
close by, scattered through Kavirondo 
from Mount Elgon southwards down to 
what has hitherto been German territory, 
are certain other Nilotics who do not 
intermarry with the Bantu in the villages 
adjoining theirs. 

Here, then, are seven points on a semi- 
circle of considerable extent to which 
Mr. Roscoe’s vacation activity has radiated 
in turn. Of the Nilotic peoples he has 





not much to tell, as ethnologically, if not 
geographically, they lie somewhat beyond 
his province. On the other hand, within 
the sphere of the Bantus he can point to 
a most edifying diversity of customs, and 
one, moreover, that can be explained, 
after the fashion of the anthropo- 
geographer, by reference to fundamental 
differences in the modes of the economic 
life. Thus the Banyoro—or at least their 
upper class—are entirely pastoral ; and 
so are the Banyankole. The Basoga and 
the Bagesu are almost purely agricultural. 
If it cause surprise that a backward 
people steeped in cannibalism such as 
the Bagesu, who are only just now creeping 
down from their caves into the valleys 
under the protection of the Pax Bri- 
tannica, or, again, a subject population 
such as that of Busoga, should be at the 
agricultural level, while pastoral tribes 
pose as nature’s gentlemen, one must look 
into the facts as set forth clearly in this 
book to realize why the humble scratcher 
of the soil is no match for the lordly 
patriarch with his well-guarded flocks 
and herds. As for the lake-dwellers, they 
take one back in thought to prehistoric 
Switzerland, though the analogy must 
not be pressed. Papyrus-grass forms the 
floating hut of the Bakene down to its 
very foundations, and, since their staple 
food is fish, they are a veritable water- 
people; one of their totems being, most 
appropriately, the otter. 

It is impossible here to enter into details 
with regard to Mr. Roscoe’s particular 
observations, covering as they do a 
multitude of diverse topics. It is perhaps 
enough to say that the arrangement of 
the matter and the literary expression 
are alike so clear that the scientific student 
will have no difficulty in putting his finger 
on the facts as he wants them. Mr. 
Roscoe has long been in close touch with 
Sir James Frazer, and some of his most 
valuable notes were doubtless directly 
inspired by the principles of research 
embodied in the latter author’s ‘ Totemism 
and Exogamy.’ Dr. Rivers, too, has 
helped him with a form whereby relation- 
ship terms might be systematically re- 
corded. On the whole, however, as might 
be expected of a mere “ first gleaning,”’ the 
information regarding social organization 
is rather slight, whereas Mr. Roscoe’s 
special interests are reflected in a relatively 
copious collection of data bearing on 
religion. In any case, he tells us just 
what he has been able to gather at first 
hand, and there is no attempt to eke out 
the story with doubtful matter, as has 
happened before now in books concerning 
this very region. 

We conclude by expressing the hope 
that Mr. Roscoe may find it possible, 
sooner or later—and the sooner is always 
the better where a native culture menaced 
by civilization has to be studied—to 
revisit these tribes and to put the crowning 
touches to the work for which he is so 
well qualified as an accurate and sym- 
pathetic observer. 











SOCIETIES. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 9.—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair.—Dr. P. Norman, 
V.P., read a paper on recent discoveries of medi- 
geval remains in London. 

(i.) Merchant Taylors’ Hall.—During the course 
of demolitions to the north of the Hall in 1910 
the chalk foundation arches of the Great Hall were 
brought to light between the buttresses, and it 
was possible also to examine the wall immediately 
above, which had been hidden for generations. 
The lower part of this wall up to the windows 
proved to be all medieval. It had recently been 
shown that the Hall was built between 1347 and 
1392, and in all probability these remains 
dated from that time. Another discovery made 
shortly afterwards on the south side was the 
upper part of a blocked arch of what must have 
been a fine oriel window. It was probable that 
the walls nearly up to the top were medieval. 

(ii.) The Dutch Church, Austin Friars.—In 1910 
demolition work brought to light the foundations 
of the buttresses and the crowns of the arches 
of the original south wall of this church, which 
in many particulars were similar to those found 
at Merchant Taylors’ Hall. Some interesting 
eighteenth-century houses were also demolished 
at this time. 

(iii.) Vaulted chamber west of Gracechurch Street. 
—In 1912, to the north-east of the Bell Yard, a 
chamber with rubble vaulting, having a later 
window, was discovered. The date or nature of 
this chamber was not apparent, but it seemed to 
be medieval. 

(iv.) The Dominican Priory, Blackfriars.—Quite 
recently a demolition at Apothecaries’ Hall had 
laid bare the foundations of the west wall of the 
Priory Church. Its pesition agreed entirely with 
that laid down by Mr. Clapham in his conjectural 
plan of the site. 

(v.) Westminster Belfry.—This building, begun 
in 1249, of which there was, perhaps, an illustra- 
tion in Van den Wyngaerde’s View of c. 1550, was 
destroyed in the eighteenth century, and the site 
subsequently covered by the Sessions House. 
When this was rebuilt in 1912 the foundations of 
the belfry were brought to light. These con- 
sisted of a solid stone raft, nearly square in plan, 
measuring about 72 ft. by 80 ft. Under this raft 
was a network of piles, chiefly of elm, but some of 
oak. 

(vi.) Conduit head, Queen Square, Bloomsbury.— 
In 1911 the underground conduit head or reservoir 
in the garden of No. 20, Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury, whence the Grey Friars of London, and 
afterwards Christ’s Hospital, Newgate, had been 
supplied with water, was, sad to relate, entirely 
obliterated, the ground, which belonged to the 
Duke of Bedford, having been let on building 
lease. There were opportunities of studying 
all that had survived until the end. A series of 
plans and photographs enabled the nature of the 
building and the method of connexion with the 
various springs which kept it supplied with water 
to be understood more clearly than was before 
possible. As centuries have elapsed since this old 
system of water supply was given up, it was natural 
that one or two points about it still remained 
obscure. 

Mr. W. R. Lethaby exhibited the head and foot 
of a carved and painted rood of the twelfth cen- 
tury from South Cerney Church, near Cirencester. 
These fragments were probably the earliest 
important piece of wood-carving remaining in 
the country. The figure must have been about 
half life-size, and the type was closely allied to the 
Christ of the Deposition painting at Winchester, 
c. 1180, and to the earliest painted crucifix at 
St. Albans, c. 1200. The object was discovered 
accidentally in 1913, walled up in the church. 

Mr. Aymer Vallance exhibited an English altar 
and processional cross of about 1500. 








MATHEMATICAL.— Dec. 9.—Prof. Sir Joseph 
Larmor, President, in the chair.—Messrs. ,C. 
Kebby and B. M. Sen were elected Members. 

Mr. G. T. Bennett (Hon. Secretary) reported 
that at the date of the Annual Meeting (Novem- 
ber 11th) there were 299 members on the list of 
the Society, and that the National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, had been added to the list 
of societies with which the London Mathematical 
Society exchanges Proceedings. ; : 

The following papers were read: ‘ Diffraction 
by a Wedge,’ by Mr. F. J. W. Whipple; ‘Some 
Applications of the Two-three Birational Space 
Transformation,’ by Mr. T. L. Wren; and ‘ The 
Circles which touch the Escribed Circles of a 
Triangle,’ by Mr. T. C. Lewis. 

Two papers were communicated by title from 
the chair: ‘ On the Vibrations of a Special 
of Dissipative System,’ by Mr. H. Jeffreys; and 
‘On Seminyariants of Linear Homogeneous Dif- 
ferential Equations,’ by Mr. E. B. Stouffer. 
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FINE ARTS 


_—~@— 
A Book of Bridges. By W. Shaw Sparrow. 
illustrated by Frank Brangwyn. (John 

Lane, il. ls. net.) 

TuIs is a good book within the limits of 
the current mode in popular illustrated 
works. It is well produced except for a 
cover in which Mr. Brangwyn shows less 
than his usual sense of decorative balance. 
It is well printed,and the three-colour blocks 
are not only good of their kind, but also 
enjoy this advantage—that the weakness 
of the process, with its tendency to blur 
and soften everything, is somewhat less 
felt when, as in this instance, the originals 
reproduced are defiantly direct and forcible 
in painting. With them, as with the line 
drawings, Mr. Brangwyn’s insistence on 
the rhetorical side of design becomes in 
tie end monotonous, and we begin to wish 
for an artist who based his drawing more 
humbly, on the structure of his subject, 
instead of bending the subject to conform 
to certain stock compositional devices. 
For the rest, Mr. Brangwyn’s powers and 
limitations are now sufficiently well known. 
The drawings are, on the whole, favourable 
examples of the work. 

The name of Mr. Walter Shaw Sparrow 
does not to an equal extent enlighten us 
as to the nature of his text. In the first 
place, not every reader who is acquainted 
with his writing will be prepared for the 
thoroughness with which he has presented 
his story. The subject of bridges is an 
inspiring one, and the work is evidently 
the outcome of real enthusiasm and— 
allowance being made for the dilatory 
approach of a born “easy writer ’— 
considerable knowledge. Mr. Sparrow is 
a little too scornful, perhaps, of “ the 
school of pedants, which either kills 
antiquarian magazines or enables them 
to live obscurely on unpaid contributions.”’ 
Such magazines do not, as regards their 
back numbers, perish so irrevocably as 
those generally occupied in dangling the 
bait of popular writing for the general 
world. There is a smaller public with a 
real interest in the matter in hand which 
is less likely to be put off by prosaic 
ges than by the flowery style of 

. Sparrow. 

To that public we may drop a hint 
that if it perseveres through his amazing 
digressions it will find that he has, in 
fact, arranged his matter on structural 
lines. The development of the few funda- 
menial principles underlying the building 
of bridges is traced from the earliest 
suggestions in nature up to their thorough 
understanding by master builders—with 
due fulminations against the stupidity 
of man in mastering the ‘successive im- 
provements so slowly. Yet, while this 
demonstration supplies quite rightly the 
main plan of the book, no one dipping into 
its pages at random would think so, or 
would look for any exposition of structural 
principle in an author who is clearly 
convinced that the public is not interested 
in that point of view. If he is correct, he 
need not be surprised that other genera- 
tions were as lacking in mechanical 
curiosity as the one he writes for. 








WORK OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


Ir would be unjust to estimate the 
products of this or any other of our Art 
Schools by their display in this particular 
year, although in that respect we were 
surprised to find at Burlington House but 
little change. The work appearing in these 
shows year by year differs so little, indeed, 
that they become for us occasions rather for 
judging the judges than the competitors, 
since it is clear that intelligent anticipation 
of the average taste of Academicians has 
guided most of the students in their labours. 
Pertinacity in elaboration appears in such 
esteem to rank as the principal note of 
scholarship, and thus the capacity to keep on 
mending up a mistaken foundation is almost 
invariably the basis of success in these 
competitions. 

We do not deny that for certain tempera- 
ments an occasional exercise in this dogged 
perseverance has value, but submit that in 
a sound scheme of education the power of 
making a simple statement clearly is rather 
the basic element. To lay a few tones well 
related on structural principles, and to know 
when that task is complete and leave it, is 
an exercise which, even as a moral training, 
is at least equal to perennial inculcation of 
the maxim ‘Never say die,’ though 
doubtless it costs more in canvas. 

Nor can it be argued that our countrymen 
need any encouragement in the policy of 
“muddling through,” and it is because it 
thus stresses a racial defect instead of 
correcting it that the ideal of training in the 
Royal Academy schools appears to us 
baneful, though it in some sort implies the 
pursuit of one element in a strong personal 
character. The paintings from the nude 
figure and the paintings of heads on the 
present occasion show neither more nor less 
than of yore its disastrous effect in the 
matter of colour and on the technique of 
oil painting, a craft which exacts cruel 
revenge for multiple and indiscriminate re- 
painting. A Female Figure (40) and A 
Man’s Head (4) in their respective classes 
seemed to us somewhat better than the 
works to which the prizes were awarded. 
The similarity of ideal confessed in the 
landscapes competing for the Turner and 
Creswick prizes—landscapes done away from 
the school, wherein, indeed, we imagine, 
landscape painting is not professedly taught 
—confirms our suspicion that students are 
effectively influenced in this direction more 
by the known taste of the awarders of prizes 
than by the teaching. We should get a 
fairer idea of this if there was a large body 
of work exhibited for which no prize was 
offered. A loosely painted but tolerably 
logical picture (19) among the “Turner” 
canvases, and the more carefully studied 
picture which gained the second prize in the 
** Creswick’ competition, alone show some 
attempt at a larger, more _ structural 
approach to nature. 

The art of modelling, and even to some 
extent that of drawing from life, are a little 
more merciful than painting to the devoted 
obstinacy of perpetual retouching. They 
do not extenuate a muddled and composite 
statement, but intellectual confusion is not 
to the same degree denounced by an ugly 
technical disaster. It is just because clay 
modelling may be almost divested of 
technical difficulties that it is so bad a 
training for sculptors. The drawings and 


THE 


the modelling are elaborate and tired, as 
usual, and call for no further remark ; while 
the studies of drapery are, as usual, repre- 
sentations of accidental momentary folds 
on @ model as like a lay figure as is humanly 





attainable, and thus, when successful, connote 
rather a trained hand and eye than insight 
into the interplay of forces and dimensions, 
which is the life of the study of drapery 
properly pursued. In this department evi- 
dently elaboration gives a showy represen- 
tation of momentary fact; any attempt at 
the study of principles must be, at the outset 
at least, much simpler, and to the materialist 
less imposing. 

Any such materialist standard must 
vitiate the study of perspective for artistic 
purposes, and, while we consider insistence 
on this science one of the strong points of 
the Royal Academy curriculum, care should 
be taken that it is the study of the principles 
of perspective, and not a triumph of neat 
ruling, which is being encouraged. We 
examined in detail only one of the drawings 
of the winner of the perspective prize—a 
house front and steps with cast shadows 
from the sun. We found that the artist had 
worked out the cast shadows correctly on 
the perpendicular plane of the house, but 
had applied to the shadows of the steps, &e., 
on the ground the same pair of vanishing 
points, oblivious of the fact that the 
vanishing line of the ground plane was 
at right angles to that of the front of the 
house. By transposing the réles of the two 
vanishing points, however, he happened to 
get a plausible shadow. We can imagine 
that to a jury of average Academicians this 
neatly ruled drawing, not materially very 
far from the truth, would be quite satisfac- 
tory; but, if Mr. Storey be still Professor of 
Perspective, he could surely point out that 
this plausibility was really won by a double 
error. Presumably the drawings of the 
other competitors were even more incorrect. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


A FINE exhibition of original drawings by 
Charles Keene is on view at the Camera 
Club. Few of them are examples of broad 
humour, and in few of them is there any 
easily fraceable relation to any of his Punch 
drawings. They are on that account only 
the more inspiring to artists as revealing his 
research into the science and subtlety of 
drawing for its own sake, and as suggesting 
the adequacy of delicate and scholarly 
draughtsmanship to dignify the actual life 
of the time—as sufficient subject-matter for 
the most serious art. Keene we see here 
forging a weapon for the very finest use, 
beginning with merely careful, accomplished 
drawings (No. 1 and the more sensitive 
No. 27, which we take to be a little later), 
and gradually refining his use of tone as a 
symbol at once for shadow and, with fine 
decorative restraint, for local colour, so that 
the two elements, materially blended, but 
always fastidiously differentiated by im- 
plication, are introduced in varying propor- 
tions, but with exquisite consistency through 
each particular design. The Lamplight 
Study (3), Walberswick Church (38), or that 
ecstatic appreciation of the beauties of 
perspective, Walberswick (68), may be taken 
(along with the Old Lady, 69, solemn and for- 
midable of presence, if physically grotesque) 
as showing how far beyond what his public 
wanted Keene was prepared to go. Among 
the Punch drawings one or two dealing with 
the artistic life of Keene’s day inspire a 
certain regret. Jf Every Artist hung his 
Own Picture (63) recalls with only a little 
exaggeration the eagerness with which the 
right to show at the Academy was once 
sought after. This narrow ambition we 
would not see reinstated, but there is 
something about the busy struggling throng 
of bristly painters which recalls a period of 
relatively stable standards not unfavourable 
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to production. The Artist's Studio (46) looks 
a fine place to talk shop in, and the bearded 
man with a knapsack must surely be a 
painter frequenting it. 

Could not Mr. Emanuel, the owner of the 
collection, be induced to allow the County 
Council to make collotype reproductions of 
some of these drawings for the use of its 
Art Schools ? 


Mr. Cecil French at the Twenty-One 
Gallery shows drawings and lithographs with 
a certain delicate personal note, though 
perpetually reminiscent, so that we have the 
sense of half-catching yet missing a familiar 
air. Before No. 5 we think of Calvert; in 
No. 9 is a suggestion, perhaps, from Harry 
Bates. The Rose of Dream (11), with its 
rather charming use of radiating shade lines 
which give the head a starry serenity, evokes 
souvenirs of Simeon Solomon or of Fernand 
Khnopff. Watts and Mr. Cayley Robinson also 
seem to be present on the walls, and the con- 
junction of these various names will suggest 
Mr. French’s bent. His art is often sympa- 
thetic, but his drawing is generally weak. 

In the adjoining room Mr. Charles 
Shannon shows some of the circular woodcuts 
which in some ways are his most satisfactory 
because most definite designs. His easy 
balance of undulations and suave distribution 
of light and dark are shown in their simplest 
form in these works. Mr. Sturge Moore has 
also three woodcuts, of which a naive and 
compactly spaced Sermon on the Mount 
(with an audience of cherubs) is the best. 








GAINSBOROUGH: LITERARY 
MORALITY. 


Mr. GReIG says that his letter published 
in The Atheneum on the 11th inst. is the 
last that he will address to you in answer 
to anything I may write. The controversy 
which he commenced in your columns by 
challenging statements in my book on 
Gainsborough he therefore abandons, as 
he has abandoned the similar controversy 
provoked by him in The Times Literary 
Supplement. 

In this final letter of Mr. Greig’s he returns 
to his original charge by complaining that I 
say in my preface, “In none of the recent 
books on Gainsborough has any serious 
attempt been made to throw new light 
on his career,’ and suggests that this is 
unfair to his monograph of 1909. I do not 
agree with him. Mr. Greig, as I have 
admitted, gave some information that is not 
in Fulcher, but this is not sufficient to dis- 
tinguish his book as a serious attempt to 
throw new light on Gainsborough’s life. 
Against this information, too, must be set 
many misleading statements, given only in 
Mr. Greig’s biography, three of the more 
glaring of which I mentioned in my last 
letter. These he finds it convenient to ignore 
in his reply, as he ignores my comment 
on his unwarrantable alteration of Walpole’s 
text to cover a blunder of his own. The 
three statements are :—That Gainsborough’s 
famous house now standing in Pall Mall had 
been pulled down. That Gainsborough 
had as a neighbour in The Circus, Bath, 
between 1767 and 1774, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who was executed in 1685. That 
Gainsborough painted the Marquis of Done- 
gall wearing at the same time two pairs of 
trousers of different colours. It is impossible 
to excuse or to explain away such errors as 
these, and Mr. Greig cannot wonder that I 
decline to regard as a work of serious research 
a book in which these statements have been 
allowed to appear. 





Mr. 
because, working in fields common to all 
students, I have found and used letters or 
parts of letters some of which appear in his 
book. As I have already shown, he used 
the Jackson letters after they had been 
printed in other biographies, and he had 
every right to do so. He asks, as if he 
thought I had copied it from him, where I 
found the letter to Mr. Stratford mentioned 
on p. 116 of my book. I found it in the 
Anderdon Royal Academy catalogues, where 
there is additional information about this 
letter that Mr. Greig has not given. 

No attempt is made by Mr. Greig to answer 
my criticism concerning his alleged “‘ copious 
extracts’’ from The Morning Post and 
The Morning Herald, and I did not say, as 
he complains, that his book contains no 
extracts from The Morning Post. I said, 
rightly, that he gave no extracts from 
Bate’s notes in The Morning Post. I am 
still convinced that I was the first of Gains- 
borough’s biographers to search that journal 
and The Morning Herald for information 


‘about him, and the first to discover the 


wealth of new material contained in their 
pages. No less am I convinced that Mr. 
Greig’s scanty paragraphs and fragments 
from The Morning Herald were obtained, 
not from research in its files, but from such 
sources as collections of newspaper cuttings 
and Notes and Queries. 

One of the paragraphs he claims as an 
extract from The Morning Herald was 
certainly taken originally from Notes and 
Queries, and I say this in the face of Mr. 
Greig’s direct statement to the contrary. 
In The Morning Herald of June 6th, 1785, 
Henry Bate writes :— 

“Mr. Gainsborough’s delightful picture of the 
Peasant Girl going to a brook for water is sold to 
Sir Francis Basset for two hundred guineas. The 
little subject of this piece was met by Mr. Gains- 
borough near Richmond Hill with the little dog 
under her arm who is her companion upon the 
canvas.” 

The same paragraph, with alterations, 
is given as a quotation from The Morning 
Herald in Notes and Queries of October 13th, 
1860. Mr. Greig also quotes it on p. 144 of 
his book on Gainsborough as from The 
Morning Herald, but gives the wording of 
Notes and Queries. Yet in his last letter 
to you he denies explicitly that the paragraph 
was taken from Notes and Queries. He 
says :— 

**T never saw the number of the invaluable pub- 
lication referred to, and if there is a similarity 
between the paragraph as I give it and as it is 
given in Notes and Queries, it is purely accidental 
as far as I am concerned......Il adapted 7he Morning 
Herald information to the design of my book.” 

The best answer to Mr. Greig’s assertion 
is to quote together the paragraphs from 
his book and from Notes and Queries, and 
with this I will conclude my letter :— 

Notes and Queries, October 13th, 1860.—‘ This 
delightful picture was sold to Sir Francis Basset, 
Bart., of Tehidy Park, M.P. for Penryn, for two 
hundred guineas. The little subject of this piece 
was met by Thomas Gainsborough near Richmond- 
hill, with the little dog under her arm who is her 
companion upon the canvass.” 

Gainsborough, by James Greig, 1909.—‘‘ This de- 
lightful picture was sold to Sir Francis Basset, of 
Tehidy Park, M.P. for Penrhyn, for two hundred 
- The little subject of this piece was met 

y Thomas Gainsborough near Richmond Hill 
with the little dog under her arm who is her com- 
panion on the canvas.” 

Wituiam T. WHITLEY. 


*,* We have received from Mr. Greig an 
addition to his last letter dealing with 
Gainsborough’s alleged meanness to his 
brother. As it is desired by both corre- 
spondents as well as ourselves that the 
controversy should cease, we forbear to 
publish it. 


Greig has no reason to complain | 





Musical Gossip. 


Mozart’s Symphony in D, which he wrote 
in 1786 and produced in Prague in the 
following year, was given at the Philharmonic 
Concert on Monday evening. The three in 
c (known as the ‘ Jupiter’), E flat, and G 
minor, composed in the following year, are 
commonly spoken of as “the” three great 
symphonies, but the one in ation might 
well be classed with them. Signs of great- 
ness in it are the spontaneity and outward 
simplicity of the music. Inthe Philharmonic 
programme the symphony was followed by 
César Franck’s delightful ‘ Variations Sym- 
phoniques’ for pianoforte and orchestra. 
M. Sapellnikov’s rendering of the pianoforte 
part was delicate and expressive. He never 
forgot that the orchestral music was some- 
thing more than an accompaniment. 

A first concert performance in London 
was given of the music written by M. Ravel 
for the ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ Ballet. He 
has arranged it in three movements and 
entitled it ‘Fragments Symphoniques.’ 
Owing to the close connexion between tone 
and action, a concert performance cannot oi 
course be quite satisfactory, but in the 
characteristic music and striking orchestra- 
tion there is much to interest. 

Mr. Beecham has given many proofs of 
his skill in arranging programmes, but. it 
is difficult to think that he was responsible 
for the inclusion of M. Rakhmaninov’s Suite 
for two pianofortes (Op. 17) in a serious 
orchestral concert. The Suite is an early 
work of the composer’s, and the music is 
very light. An excellent performance of 
it was, however, given by M. Sapellnikov 
and Dr. Rumschisky. 

The concert ended with Liszt’s Sym- 
phonic Poem ‘Tasso.’ During the com- 
poser’s lifetime, his pupil and staunch 
friend, Walter Bache, gave  perform- 
ances of many of the Symphonic Poems, 
and later, Herr’ Richter frequently 
played them. Yet they never seemed to 
appeal to the public. The new form of the 
works may have been partly the cause. 
Of late years they have almost passed into 
oblivion. Mr. Beecham is the most likely 
man to revive interest inthem. His render- 
ing of the work in question was impressive, 
and ‘ Tasso’ is undoubtedly one of the most 
attractive of the series. 

Liszt was a musician of strong practical 
feeling, and his themes are as a rule interest- 
ing, but his power of development was 
limited ; or he may have been hampered 
as he was in the act of creating a new form. 
There are, however, one or two of the nine 
which have not, we believe, been heard in 
London. Perhaps Mr. Beecham will at 
some convenient time introduce them. 


THE book of Mr. Rutland Boughton’s 
Christmas Music Drama, to be performed 
this month by members of the Glastonbury 
Festival School, is based on the Coventry 
Nativity Play ; but, according to a notice 
sent, important departures are made from 
the original. Thus two of the ‘“‘ Wise Men ”’ 
have become Zarathustra and Merlin, the 
latter being introduced on account of his 
connexion with Glastonbury and Arthurian 
legend. King Herod stands for the power of 
Mammon and “ not for the German Emperor, 
as some of the words in the original Coventry 
play might seem to suggest.” Again, 
the Wise Men were merely seeking for the 
Child Jesus to worship Him; this work 
“points to Christ as the ideal he [Zara- 
thustra] was seeking.’’ Whether the changes 
will blend well with the old story remains to 
be seen ; to effect that will require a skilful 
playwright. The idea of such a music drama 
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is interesting, and that Mr. Rutland Bough- 
ton’s music is of a “ very simple kind ”’ is 
good news. 

Mucs regret is felt in musical circles in 
Dublin at the withdrawal of the Treasury 
grant of 300/. a year to the Royal Irish 
Academy of Music. This grant, given some 
fifty years ago on condition that 1001. a 
year should be provided by voluntary 
subscriptions, has enabled the Academy to 
maintain a high standard of teaching, and 
its Joss will seriously cripple the usefulness 
of the institution. 


THe Lonpon Trio’s next concerts at 
the AXolian Hall will be given on the 
following dates: January 12th, February 9th, 
March 15th, May 10th, and June 2lst. 
These able and conscientious artists will 
continue to perform Pianoforte Trios, but 
they will also introduce into their pro- 
grammes Sonatas for Piano and Violin, 
ana Piano and Violoncello. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


fun. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
Runday Concert ety, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
Oriana Madrigal Society, 5.45, Zolian 1. 


TvEs. 





Dramatic Gossip. 


WE cannot believe that even first-nighters 
thought at any time during the performance 
that Mr. Parker, the character responsible 
for the title ‘Who Is He 2?’ in the piece at 
the Haymarket, was the Avenger sought 
by the police for murdering no fewer than 
four girls. But in case any one has escaped 
learning his identity through the daily press 
we will not give him away. The opinion 
concerning him formed by his landlady and 
her husband was quite plausible, however. 
A man who can find, apparently, no better 
use for his wealth than to give buns to girls 
at night into which he has inserted half- 
crowns, and who commits his facts concern- 
ing adulterated food so illegibly to paper that 
not even he himself can decipher them, is 
either an escaped or an effete member 
of the That he was crossed in love 
proves intelligence on the part of one woman 
of his own class, and that a woman un- 
trammelled by his class conventions got 
control of him and his money is creditable 
to another. 

However, Mr. Vachell — or should we 
credit Mrs. Belloc Lowndes with the story ?— 
never, of course, meant this hero to be taken 
seriously, and Mr. Ainley carried out the 
author’s intentions so admirably that we 
found the absurdities with which the play 
abounds matter for laughter rather than 
criticism. Irene Browne as the heroine ably 
supported Mr. Ainley. 


ON behalf of the Guild of the Brave Poor 
Things and the crippled children of the 
Heritage Craft Schools at Chailey a recital 
of carols and Christmas dances was given by 
children of the Guild of Play in the Regent 
Street Polytechnic on Friday, the 10th inst. 
The carols were written and arranged by 
Mrs. C. W. Kimmins, and the singing was 
accompanied by groups of dancing children 
dressed as court dancers and mummers, and, 
in the case of the Mystery carols, as angels. 
There was, too, a series of peasant dances of 
the Allied countries. 

It was a very pretty performance, rendered 
with cheerfulness and reverence, and most 
creditable to those who are doing such 
excellent work among the handicapped 
children of the poor. The Guilds themselves 
are in need of money just now, and a special 
appeal is being made to raise a fund for a 
window and organ in the School Chapel of 
St. Martin at Chailey in memory of Mrs. 


Ewing. 











THE play at the Royal Victoria Hall this 
week has been ‘ Julius Cesar,’ which gives 


unusual scope for the exhibition of the | 
The | 


company’s high standard of elocution. 
fickle mob in the Forum scene was well 
handled, and the funeral oration as delivered 
by Mr. Leonard Shepherd was a fine de- 
clamatory effort. Mr. Robert Atkins is an 
actor of ability, and showed to advantage 
as the subtle Cassius. Mr. William Stack’s 
Brutus was dignified and mournful, but a 
little colourless. 

The theatre will be closed next week, and 
reopen on the 27th with a matinée and 
evening performance of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer.’ This play will be repeated on the 


following Wednesday and Friday evenings, | 


and there will be a further matinée on 
Thursday, the 30th. 

An Epiphany play, ‘The Star of Bethle- 
hem,’ will be given on Tuesday evenings, 





| December 28th and January 4th, and at 
Wednesday matinées, December 29th and 
January 5th. This play has been arranged 
by Prof. Gayley of the University of 
California, and in it he has made use of 
various excerpts from a number of Coventry, 
| Chester, and Wakefield Mystery plays, and 
has combined with them some old ecclesias- 
tical tunes and carols. 


JEAN STERLING MACKINLAY opens a 
|season at the Margaret Morris Theatre, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, of children’s matinées 
| (daily) next Thursday. She will repeat the 
programme she gave at the Little Theatre 
| last Easter, with the addition of a fairy 
play, in which a well-known story will be 
exhibited in a form closely adhering to the 
original. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS.—R. S.—M. K.—M. V. S. A.— 
| A. H. S.—Received. 
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WAR’ LEAFLETS. 


1. Dividend Saving, 
2. Farmers and the Budget. 


3. Private Investment and Depre- 
ciation. 


Copies of any of these Leaflets will be sent post 
free to readers of the ATHEN£UM on application 
to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


48 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C. 





THE STATE 
AND THRIFT 


|'REBATE OF INCOME TAX 
| ON LIFE ASSURANCE PREMIUMS 





| he; STATE has shown its approval of 
Life Assurance as a means to National 
Thrift by allowing a liberal rebate of 
| Income Tax on Life Assurance Premiums. 
| This concession applies equally to WHOLE 
| LIFE ASSURANCES and ENDOWMENT 
| ASSURANCES (within certain limits) on 
| the life of the taxpayer or his wife. No 
other mode of investing money offers 
similar advantages. 


A SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
| Policy, besides entitling to rebate of Income 
| Tax at the present high rates, enables the 
| Policyholder to at once restore the capital 
| value of his investments by small annual 
payments out of income. 

Write jor the Society's Booklet. 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON OFFICES: 

9, St. Andrew Square, 28, Cornhill, E.C., and 
Edinburgh. 5, Waterloo Place, S.W. 

G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary. 
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S) 
THE EVER-POPULAR 


the house or in your travelling 








which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


Always keep it in 
bag in readiness for emergencies. 
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The need for change of Environment 

















HEALTH, HEALTH, HEALTH—everything is a matter of health! Your work, 

your thoughts, social intercourse, all these should be a continual joy to you. 

Worry, sluggishness, indifference, and depression are all a question of health—all 

come from the lack of it, and nothing more quickly restores its normal tone than 
change of surroundings. 


In these times of stress and anxiety many are reluctant to move out of their usual 

orbit, as though to do so implied an admission of “ slackness.’’ This is not so, for 

with a lowered vitality comes a slackening of interest and determination, and the 
truest patriotism is to keep oneself physically and mentally fit. 


The advertisements in BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE will tell you where 
to seek renewed vigour, as these interesting pages form a fairly complete directory 
of the Hotels, Hydropathics, and best Pensions of the United Kingdom. 








In connexion with this publication Bradshaw’s Travel Enquiry Department is 





quietly and unobtrusively carrying on a very efficient work. During the last few 
weeks enquiries as to accommodation have been received and answered relating to 
the following districts :— 


BUCKINGHAM KENT SURREY 
CORNWALL LANCASHIRE SUSSEX 
CUMBERLAND LONDON SCOTLAND 
DERBYSHIRE NORFOLK WARWICKSHIRE 
DEVONSHIRE NORTH WALES WILTSHIRE 
DORSET SOMERSET YORKSHIRE 
GLOUCESTER SUFFOLK &e. &e. 


These enquiries have come from all parts of the country. No commission is 
charged for the services rendered, the only obligation being that enquirers will 
mention Bradshaw. 





Enquiries should be addressed to Bradshaw’s Guide Office, Surrey Street, Strand, 
W.C., and must be accompanied by two stamps and the precise names of the 
localities for which hotel tariffs are required. 
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WHY NOT CALL 
IN AN EXPERT? 


TxHose who possess gardens frequently need expert 
advice on one or other of the many problems with 
which they are confronted. Which bulbs to grow— : 
what varieties of roses are the best for a particular ! 
garden—how to increase the fertility of the soil— ! 
how to prevent disease. | 





Such advice in all subjects appertaining to the 
art and science of 


xT) 4 


ss bee ele 


Present Day Gardening 


may be obtained—at a cost of threepence per week— 


by subscribing to the 


Gardeners’ Chronicle : 


(THREEPENCE WEEKLY) 


The Leading Horticultural Journal of the World. 


ae, bk 


BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 
Subscription - 15s. per annum, post free. 


sah “Dw jf 5, wes @ 


A specimen copy sent free on application to: 
The Publisher (Dept. M.), 41, Wellington Street, 4 
Strand, London, W.C. 


— 
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